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Changing Emphases 
in the Student Movements 


The decade since the world war has witnessed profound 
changes in the whole structure and thought of modern life. 
All of the nations involved in the war have been occupied in one 
way or another with recovery from its effects. Parallel to this 
process of reconstruction there has been an outburst of industrial 
activity without precedent in history. The outward forms of 
life are changing with an unbelievable rapidity. We who are 
alive now cannot be expected to be aware of the exact nature of 
the industrial type of society which is growing up around us. 

At such a time it is extremely important for those who are 
concerned with the spiritual destinies of men, to maintain a 
sense of direction, and to re-affirm by their thought and life the 
essential verities of the Christian revelation. In doing this it 
is perhaps helpful from time to time to take stock of the actual 
changes that are taking place in the spiritual outlook of thinking 
people. Those who are interested in university life find it 
especially necessary to occupy themselves with stock-taking 
since the changes among students are perhaps more rapid than 
in any other group. 

An attempt has been made in this number of the “ Student 
World” to provide a brief survey of several of the more important 
student fields. The contributors have been asked to describe the 
intellectual and spiritual movements which have appeared 
among the students of their respective nations during the past 
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ten years, and to attempt to give an indication of the direction 
in which these movements may be expected to continue their 
development. 


Edittor’s Note. 


Owing to a printers’ strike the appearance of the April 
“ Student World ” has been unavoidably delayed. 

The July number of the “ Student World ” will contain many 
of the more important addresses delivered during the Meeting 
of the General Committee at Mysore, India. 


Luna 


Die geistige Umstellung in der deutschen | 
studierenden Jugend wahrend der letzten 
zehn Jahre 


JOHANNES WILKENS 


Wer mit der starken Erlebniskraft des jungen angehenden 
Akademikers das Jahrzehnt vor dem Kriege erlebt hat, wer 
dann mit der immer noch jugendlichen Weltaufgeschlossenheit 
seiner zwanziger Jahre das nun abgeschlossene Jahrzehnt nach 
dem Kriege erlebt hat, dem ist wie einem Menschen zu Mut, 
der die Heimat gewechselt hat. So abgrundtief ist der Einschnitt 
der Geschichte. Eine alte Zeit ist versunken; eine neue hat 
begonnen. Nicht etwa nur die Staatsform und dergleichen, 
nein, der Geist der Zeit, das Zeitbewusstsein, das Lebensgefiihl 
von heute ist ein véllig verandertes gegeniiber dem von gestern. 
Das Wort von der ,, Zeitwende “ ist nicht nur Phrase, sondern 
unerhérte Wirklichkeit. 

Nur vom Verstandnis dieser Wirklichkeit aus ist ein Ver- 
staindnis fiir die geistige Umstellung der deutschen studierenden 
Jugend wiahrend der letzten zehn Jahre zu erreichen. Wir 
miissen zunachst kurz auf die Vorkriegszeit zuriickgreifen. 
Es kann sich im Rahmen dieser kurzen Darlegungen natiirlich 
nur darum handeln, die Hauptstr6mungen der geistigen Bewegung 
herauszuheben. 


Re 


Die Generation, die nach dem Zusammenbruch 1918 zur 
Universitat ging, wurzelt mit ihrer Jugend noch ganz in der 
Vorkriegszeit. Das war eine Jugend vaterldndisch-standischen 
Lebensgefiihls, eine Jugend, genahrt und gewachsen in der freien, 
weiten Geisteswelt deutscher Klassik, getragen von dem Persén- 
lichkeitsschwung des deutschen Idealismus, gestaltet im stolzen 
Verkehr mit den grossen Deutschen und preussischen Geistes- 
und Geschichtsheroen, eine Jugend, die erhoben war vom 
Bewusstsein deutscher Griindlichkeit, Tiichtigkeit und Gemiits- 
tiefe, die mit hoher Begeisterung den ,, deutschen Gedanken “ 
durch die Welt zu tragen bereit war. Deutsch, das hiess : wahrhaft, 
mannhaft und treu ; vaterlandisch, das hiess : wehrhaft ; standisch, 
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das hiess: ehrhaft. Die kantige Reformatorengestalt Luthers 
— wie man ihn damals sah —, die Geistesmajestat Goethes und 
die persénlichkeitsgewaltige Reckengestalt des eisernen Kanzlers, 
des Reichsgriinders, das waren die drei deutschesten der Deut- 
schen, die drei Titanen, die wie niemand sonst persdénlich- 
keitspragende Kraft hatten fiir diese Jugend : Wahrhaft, ehrhaft, 
wehrhaft. Diese Jugend war es, die 1914 mit dem wuchtigen 
Studentenlied ,, Burschen heraus ”, dessen Gewalt, wenn ich 
an jenen Augenblick zuriickdenke, mir noch in der Seele zittert, 
sich gegenseitig unter die Fahnen rief, die spontan zu tausenden 
kriegsfreiwillig ins Feld und in den Tod ging. Als den Typus 
jener Jugend kann man etwa Walter Flex bezeichnen. Der 
heutige Zeitgeist hat das Verstandnis fiir die Grésse jenes alten 
véllig und systematisch zersetzt und eingebiisst. Niemand, 
der ihn nicht gekannt und gelebt hat, vermag heute noch zu 
ermessen, was es um ihn war. 

Es ware nun irrig zu meinen, die unerhérte Kraftprobe des 
Krieges habe den Geist jener Jugend gebrochen. Das tat erst der 
Zusammenbruch. Der Krieg brach ihn nicht; im Gegenteil, 
er stahlte ihn. Man vergleiche z.B. die von dem Professor Witkop 
herausgegebenen ,, Kriegsbriefe gefallener deutscher Studenten”’. 
Nur mit tiefer Bewegung kann ich darin lesen. ,, In erschiittern- 
den Abschiedsbriefen an die Eltern”’ bringt hier jene Jugend 
,, voll heiliger Bewusstheit ihr Leben dem Vaterland als Opfer 
dar, sieht ihren Tod voraus und nimmt ihn frei in ihren Willen 
auf.’ Wahrhaft, ehrhaft, wehrhaft. 

Aber was der Krieg nicht tat, das tat die Revolution. Jetzt 
nimmt ein qualitativ ganz anderer Geist die geschichtliche 
Fiihrung unseres Volkes in die Hand. Wir hatten es geahnt und 
kommen sehen, und standen nun doch ermiidet und iiberrascht 
vor der ungeheuren Wendung der Dinge. Was konnten wir tun? 
Wir gaben die Fiihrung ab und gingen zur Universitat. Die 
durch den Sturm des Krieges gegangene, im Geist der Vorkriegszeit 
aufgewachsene Fugend war es, die jetzt, soweit sie noch lebte, die 
deutschen Universitdten tiberschwemmte. Das muss man scharf 
sehen, um die geistige Bewegung des nun folgenden Jahrzehnts 
zu verstehen. Denn dieses Jahrzehnt bringt nun — vor allem in 
seiner ersten Halfte — nach dem Kampf der Waffen den Kampf 
der Geister. Der alten, nun dusserlich zusammenbrechenden 
Geisteswelt der Vorkriegszeit mit ihrem vaterlandisch- standischen 
Lebensgefiihl begegnet nun der Anprall der neuen, sich aus dem 
Zusammenbruch erhebenden Geisteswelt, deren Grundgefiihl 
das pazifistisch-demokratische, international-proletarische war. 
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II. 


Eine vierhundertjahrige deutsch-preussische Geschichte war 
beendet, eine neue, ,, ganz andere’ Zeit stand auf. Aber wenn 
auch die alte Zeit todwund zusammensank, sie warf doch sterbend 
noch, gleichsam als Testament, das Vermiachtnis ihrer Kraft 
in die neue Zeit hiniiber. Und dies insbesondere an den Univer- 
sitaten. Das gab die ungeheure Spannung in die neue Lage der 
akademischen Jugend. Das Zeitgefiihl der Nachkriegsjahre ist 
das der Antithese, der Zeitwende, der alles erschiitternden Krise, 
der schneidenden Paradoxie, der bis ins Unmédgliche gesteigerten 
Problematik. 

Man denke nur: Es war die im Kriege doch in ziemlich 
griindlicher Weise wirklichkeitsgehartete Jugend, die in diese 
paradoxe Problematik geriet! Wie war das méglich? Nur deshalb 
moglich, weil beide Zeiten, die alte und die neue in unsern 
Herzen und Gewissen Geltung gewonnen, weil sie beide von 
beiden Seiten die ganze Last ihrer Gewichte in die Wage 
unseres Erlebens legten. Diese wurde nun unter dem doppel- 
seitigen Gewicht in dem Nullpunkt einer chronischen Krise in 
einer geradezu schmerzhaften Spannung festgehalten. Deshalb 
lagen in jener gahrenden Zeit der ,, Edelkommunismus ” und 
ein vertiefter Nationalismus so entsetzlich nahe beieinander. 
Deshalb war es so schwer, Partei zu ergreifen. Deshalb lagen 
aus dieser studentischen Generation viele, die eben erst von 
Herzen Freund gewesen waren, wenige Tage spater als Feinde 
einander gegeniiber im Schiitzengraben und wussten oft selbst 
nicht, warum sie auf diese und nicht auch auf jene Seite getreten 
waren. Denn dieser Edelkommunismus, der sich mit weit 
gedftneter Seele dem revolutionaren Geist der neuen Zeit erschloss, 
war ja im Grunde zugleich ein echtes Kind des alten Geistes, 
jenes deutschen Idealismus, der sich, wie einst 1914 dem 
, Vaterland ’’, nun 1918 dem ,, Volke”’ zu restlosem Einsatz 
des Lebens bereit fand. Aber auch umgekehrt : Ich werde nie 
vergessen, wie unter dem schlichten und iiberzeugenden Wort 
solch kommunistischer und zugleich radikal jugendbewegter 
Kommilitonen ganze Scharen andersdenken der verstummen 
mussten, bis dann erst aus der Kraft gleicher Opferbereitschaft 
der Widerspruch siegreich zu werden vermochte. 

Das also machte die geistige Krise damals so schwer und die 
Problematik so tief, dass wir, die wir ganz der alten Zeit gehort 
hatten, nun auch der tiber uns hereingebrochenen neuen Zeit weithin, 
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ja grundsatzlich Recht und darum auch Macht iiber uns geben mussten. 

Warum mussten wir es? Antwort: Der Zusammenbruch von 
1918 hatte uns eine Binde von den Augen gerissen. In dem 
grellen Licht dieser traurigen Ereignisse erkannten wir die 
schmerzliche Grenze des ,, alten Systems ”’, die auch unsere 
Grenze gewesen war. Wir wussten uns mitschuldig an dieser 
Grenze und erkannten im Zusammenbruch das Gericht iiber 
unsere Schuld. Die neue Zeit wurde uns zum Gewissen der 
alten. 

Wir kennzeichneten oben das Lebensgefiihl der alten Zeit 
als vaterlandisch-stindisch. Vor allem die stdndische Halitung 
der alten Zeit erkannten wir jetzt als Grenze. Erst jetzt wurde uns 
klar, in welchem Masse wir standisch am Volk vorbeigelebt 
hatten, in welchem Masse wir gesellschaftlich beschlagnahmt 
gewesen waren, in welchem Umfang weithin selbst das christliche 
Leben Mittel zum Zweck der ,, Persénlichkeit ’ und des ,, Vater- 
landes ’’ geworden war. Das standische Lebensgefiihl war nicht 
wirklich (realiter) zu volklichem Denken ausgeweitet gewesen. 
Und soweit und sofern unser vaterlandisches Bewusstsein sich 
am standischen orientierte, war auch das vaterlandische defekt. 
Wir dachten speztfisch ,, vaterlandisch’”’, nicht aber ,,volklich ’’. 

Es muss gesagt werden, dass diese standische Binde, die uns 
vor den Augen sass, bereits im Kriege erheblich gelockert wurde. 
Der Todesernst der Front warf alle Klassenunterschiede nieder ; 
eine oft prachtvolle, derbe Kameradschaft verband den Arbeiter 
mit dem jungen Studenten. Aber der Krieg riss uns — zumal 
wenn wir avancierten — die standische Binde noch nicht wirklich 
ab. Das geschah im Zusammenbruch. Die Revolution selbst, 
die uns die Achselstiicke herunterriss, empérte uns; dass uns 
aber jene Binde von den Augen fiel, das war uns das Erlebnis der 
Umsturzzeit. Der Drang zu einem in jeder Beziehung anspruchs- 
losen Leben der Gemeinschaft tauchte auf, man_,, siedelte ’’, 
, Neuwerk ” entstand, die Frage der ,, Sozialisierung ”’ erhitzte 
die Képfe, mantrieballerlei Sozialarbeit. So ging die grosse Geistes- 
bewegung in den fahren nach der Revolution vom ,, vaterlandischen ”’ 
Denken zum ,, volklichen’’ Denken hiniiber, oft bis ins Extreme 
eines pazifistischen Kommunismus. Diesen Bruch mit der 
Vergangenheit erlebte die studentische Generation der Zeit tief, 
so tief als ware die Geschichte abgerissen. Die geschichtliche 
Begriindung in irgendeiner Sache wiegt dem Studenten noch 
heute wenig oder nichts. Die starken und guten Krafte der alten 
Zeit strémen gleichsam nur im Unterbewusstsein noch verborgen 
weiter. 


ee 
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Das Krisenerlebnis der Nachkriegszeit lasst sich, wenn man 
es tiberhaupt mit einem Blick umspannen kann und darf, vielleicht 
auf die paradoxe Formel bringen: revolutiondr-konservativ. 
Es war eine Revolution des Geistes, die in der gewaltigen Dialektik 
der Zeit alles geschichtlich Gewordene in die Krisis trieb. In 
diesen Jahren machte nun dazu noch die langst vor dem Kriege 
zum Aufbruch gekommene Emanzipation der Jugend in der 
,, Jugendbewegung ”’, wiederum vor allem auf akademischem 
Boden, ihren starksten Vorstoss. Leidenschaftlich warf sie ihre 
Feuer in den Brand der Zeit. Alle Konvention kam ins Schwan- 
ken, alle Traditionen drohten zu zergehen, alles war in 
Bewegung, es gab nichts Festes mehr. Selbst die alten Korpo- 
rationen waren von dieser Zeitkrise so stark ergriffen, dass sie 
Reformen versuchten. Aber man sagte doch im Grunde nur 
darum so leidenschaftlich nein, weil man ja sagen wollte, weil 
man ein Ja wollte, das starker war als jenes Ja, das den Krieg 
getragen und endlich doch nicht zum Sieg getragen hatte. Man 
suchte das Ja absoluter Kraft, das Ja, das mitten im Chaos stand, 
starker als der Umsturz. In welchem Masse dieses urkonservative 
Element aus aller Verneinung wieder herausbrach, das zeigte 
sich, als es mitten im Vaterland wieder ,, ging fiirs Vaterland ”’, 
als durch unsere Reihen abermals machtvoll das Lied brauste 
,, Burschen heraus ”’, als die akademische Jugend unter die 
Waffen trat gegen den Bolschewismus. Fiir viele war die Entschei- 
dung schwer; und doch waren es nur wenige, die sich auf die 
Seite des Umsturzes stellten. 

Damit ist die Dialektik der Zeitwende beschrieben, die aus 
dem ,, Todeserlebnis von 1918” hervorsprang und von der 
Kriegsgeneration in den folgenden Jahren durchkampft wurde, 
bis sie sich 1923 in dem Wahnsinn der Inflation erschépfte und 
gleichsam zu Tode lief. Nachwirkend legte noch das Todeser- 
lebnis der Front seine schweren Akzente auf diese Krise. Denn 
nun erst wurde der Grosse Krieg fiir viele von uns zu dem Erleb- 
nis, das er uns im Banne des alten Idealismus wahrend der 
Kriegszeit selbst nicht geworden war. 

Das revolutionar konservative Werk der studierenden Kriegs- 
generation war die freie, sich selbst verwaltende grossdeutsche 
Studentenschaft. Das Werk, das 1919 in Wiirzburg begann, 
wurde nach heftigen Kampfen, die ganz im Zeichen der Zeit- 
krise standen, 1922 in Wiirzburg auf féderalistischer Grundlage 
zu Ende gefiihrt. Zugleich erreichte man, indem man revolutionar 
mit den standischen Einseitigkeiten im Korporationswesen 
brach, konservativ eine allgemein-studentische Ehrenordnung. 
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III. 


Es empfiehlt sich, damit die geistige Umstellung der deutschen 
studierenden Jugend wihrend der letzten zehn Jahre scharfer 
heraustritt, nun zundchst das Bild, das die jiingste Generation, 
etwa seit Herbst 1926 bietet, neben das eben geschilderte der 
Kriegsgeneration zu stellen. Es ist ein ganz anderes. Dem 
wirtschaftlichen Zusammenbruch war, wenn auch mit Hilfe 
einer schweren neuen Schuldenlast, langsam eine neue Konsoli- 
dierung aller Verhaltnisse gefolgt. Die Zeit der Krise, die Zeit- 
wende liegt hinter uns; wir stehen nun wirklich in einer neuen 
Zeit. Noch sind die Erdbeben des Geschehenen leise und 
unheimlich fiihlbar; noch gibt es auch im geistigen Leben 
nirgends Stabilitat und Sicherheit. Man baut auf Abgriinden, 
man weiss von den Abgriinden, aber man baut wieder. Man 
gestaltet die neue, die kommende Zeit, das kommende ,, Jahr- 
hundert ”’, den ,, neuen ’”’, den kommenden Menschen, das 
, neue Volk”, das kommende, das _ ,, dritte Reich’’, die 
, kommende Kirche’. Man gestaltet. Aus der Zeit der Krise 
erhebt sich die Zeit der Gestaltung. Man gestaltet,betont schlicht 
und betont sachlich. Man iibt eine Sachlichkeit, die auf die 
Organismen und Gesetzlichkeiten der Natur zu lauschen und 
sich ihnen einzuordnen sucht. Man baut wachstiimlich, gerade, 
linienhaft, stoffgebunden. Man treibt Soziologie, Volkskunde, 
erforscht die Architektonik des menschlichen Volks- und 
Gemeinschaftslebens. ©Dementsprechend treibt man dann 
Menschen- und Volk-Bildung. Nur diese sich dem Mutter- 
grund des Volktums und iiberall der Mutterart der Dinge selbst 
einpassende Sachlichkeit ‘gibt relative Sicherheit in einer aller 


Sicherheiten baren Lage. Alles Pathos ist abgelegt, alles macht- 


volle Ethos, alle individuelle Eigenwilligkeit. Das Ethos der 
Gegenwart ist die Ethoslosigkeit jener ,, modernen Sachlichkeit ’’, 
die geschichtslos den ,, objektiven Gegebenheiten ” und herben 
Wirklichkeiten der Gegenwart sich endlich zu ergeben, im 
Taumelkelch der Krisenzeit gelernt zu haben glaubt. Gegeniiber 
dem Subjektivismus der vorkriegszeitlichen ,, Persénlichkeits- 
haltung ” huldigt man jetzt der ,, Objektivitat ” des nachkriegs- 
zeitlichen ,, Kollektivbewusstseins ”’. Man gestaltet volklich in 
individualitatsloser Sachlichkeit, in der breit ausladenden Monu- 
mentalitat der Masse. Nur die Kollektivgestalt scheint relativ 
sicher zu stehen in dieser aller Sicherheiten baren Zeit. Die 
Schleusen der Geschichte sind im Umsturz gezogen, und in aller 
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Breite der Gegenwart strémt demokratischer Geist ins Zeit- 
bewusstsein und seinen Gestaltungswillen. Das Lebensgefiihl der 
neuen Zeit ist das der niichternen, kollektiv gestaltenden Sachlich- 
keit. Dariiber hinaus in riesenhaftem Anwachsen die rationali- 
sterende Sachlichkeit westlicher Zivilisation. 

Die heute studierende Jugend steht mit den entscheidenden 
Jahren ihres persénlichen Erwachens schon ganz in der neuen 
Zeit, Krieg und Revolution sind ihr kein entscheidendes Erlebnis 
mehr. Die Kriegsgeneration ist von der Universitat verschwunden. 
Fiir viele von den heutigen hat die Krisenzeit noch ein gewisses 
Erlebnisgewicht, manche gingen durch die Jugendbewegung. 
Den meisten fehlt auch das schon. Das Gesicht ihrer Gegenwart 
ist von niichterner Profanitét, ohne jedes Minenspiel starker 
Idealismen. 

Die Fugendbewegung spielt heute an der Universitat keine 
nennenswerte Rolle mehr. Aber sie hat im Verein mit den andern 
Aufbriichen der Krisenzeit starke Nachwirkungen gehabt. Sie 
hatte am starksten sich aus allen standischen und gesellschaft- 
lichen Gebundenheiten, aus allen Traditionen und Verfestigungen 
der alten Zeit gelést, hatte am beharrlichsten alle ,, sicheren 
Positionen ’’ immer neuen Erschiitterungen ausgesetzt; dabei 
hatte sie unter den Steinmassen moderner Zivilisation den 
Urwuchs des Volkstums wiederentdeckt, sie erwanderte die 
Heimat, ersang das alte Lied, erschaute den ,, Menschen ’’, den 
» ganzen’’, nicht zum modernen Partei- und Teilmenschen, zur 
,, sekundenseele ”’ entarteten, sondern den ,, vollbliitigen”’ Bruder 
Mensch, erschaute kraft Kurfithrung die Bruderschaft, den 
,, Bund ”’, erlebte, indem sie jiingst ihre Biinde aus der romantisch- 
eigenwilligen Geschlossenheit ihrer Jugendreiche entschrankte 
in volkhafte Weite : ,, Volk ’’. Die von ihrem Pathos und Rausch 
mehr und mehr erniichterte, iiber sich selbst hinausgewachsene, 
mannbar gewordene Jugendbewegung wendet sich heute in 
der ihr gewordenen Verantwortung vor letzten objektiven Normen 
zu volklicher Gestaltung der sinnlos zersetzten und ,, sinnent- 
leerten ” realen Lebensgegebenheiten der Gegenwart. Man 
denkt weder mehr idealistisch, noch auch materialistisch, man 
ringt um Gestalt. Mit diesem Gestaltungswillen, mit diesem 
volklich-demokratischen Kulturwillen jenseits aller Parteien und 
Konfessionen drangt man heute, vielfach von derzeitigen Regie- 
rungen geférdert, in die Fiihrung des éffentlichen Lebens. Neben 
dem demokratischen ist es das katholische Denken — Volk- 
gestaltung in Natur aus den Kraften der Uebernatur —, das sich 
in eigenartiger Bruderschaft mit jenem im Zeitgeist der Gegen- 
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warteine wachsende Machtsphire schafft. Soweit die studentische 
Generation der Gegenwart geistig bewegt ist, tritt in thren Rethen 
dieser Wille zu organisch gestaltender Sachlichkeit stark in den 
Vordergrund. Das ist iiber die ehemals jugendbewegten Gruppen 
bis weit in die Korporationswelt hinein spiirbar. In dieser 
Richtung ist man z.B. zunehmend interessiert fiir die Frage der 
Gestaltung studentischer Gemeinschaft in Bund und Korpo- 
ration. 

In eigenartiger Parallele zu dieser organisch gestaltenden, 
sinnerfiillenden Sachlichkeit und zugleich als deren unheimliche, 
weit starkere Konkurrentin tritt nun die sinnentleerende, rationali- 
sierende, technischwirtschaftliche Sachlichkeit der immer gewal- 
tiger tiber uns hereinschwellenden materialistischen westlichen 
Zivilisation hervor. Von dem Geist der Krise und der Jugend- 
bewegung nicht mehr erreicht, lasst sich die jiingste Generation 
in kritikloser Naivitat von dieser Welle mit fortreissen. Der 
nervenkitzelnde Geist des technischen Sports und seiner Rekorde 
bezaubert sie. Sie wachst nicht mehr in ringender Stille, sie 
reift nicht mehr, sondern in grenzenloser Nivellierung des inneren 
Lebens, mitgefiihrt vom Tempo der Zeit, iiberfliegt sie in 
weltmannisch spielender Scheinsicherheit die besten Jahre des 


inneren Werdens.  Revolutionire Ungebundenheit ist ihr 
selbstverstandlich geworden, sie leidet an keinen Hemmungen 
mehr — z.B. auf sexuellem Gebiet —, friihreif nascht sie von 


allem das Beste ; und bringt sich in allem ums Beste. Und das 
alles zum Prinzip erhoben in geistloser Geistigkeit, in ,, moderner 
Sachlichkeit ”’, 

Beseelende Sachlichkeit und entseelende Sachlichkeit sind 
miteinander im Stadion deutschen Geisteslebens auf die Kampfbahn 
getreten. Nicht so, dass die beiden Typen sich schon iiberall in 
scharfer Scheidung voneinander und widereinander abhében, 
vielmehr so, dass die Faden hiniiber und heriiber gehen. Aber 
soweit die Gegenwart iiberhaupt in einem geistigen Ringen steht, 
vollzieht es sich in dieser Spannung. Zwischen ihren Polen 
zittert noch das Beben der hinter uns liegenden Krise, deren 
Vulkane jeden Tag von neuem auszubrechen drohen. 

Und zwischen ihren Polen hebt sich noch ein drittes — man 
muss schon sagen : wieder — ans Licht : Die alte Form studen- 
tischer Gemetnschaftsbildung, die Korporation. Die Zeit der Krise 
konnte sie zwar erschiittern, zum Teil stark erschiittern, aber 
nicht beseitigen. In den letzten Jahren erstarkte sie auffallend. 
Es steckte in ihr trotz tibler Unsitten doch wohl eine Kraft der 
Zucht und Unterordnung, der Disziplin und Autoritat einerseits, 
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der Entwicklung der Mannesinstinkte, des Wehr- und Ehrbewusst- 
seins andererseits, eine Kraft, die starker im Leben steht, als die 
neuen, jetzt mehr und mehr verschwindenden jugendbeweg- 
ten Versuche studentischer Gemeinschaftsbildung. — Jenes, 
Autoritdt und Zucht, sind die Dinge auf die man sich heute zuriick- 
besinnt. Seltsam paart sich nun in den Korporationen die noch 
immer fiihlbare Bewegtheit der Nachkriegsjahre und der neue 
Gestaltungswille mit der Stabilitat der Vorkriegszeit. Charak- 
teristisch dafiir ist die zunehmende Anndherung z.B. der stark 
aus der Jugenbewegung herkommenden ,, Gilden “ an die 
korporative Form. Auch die jiingst wieder zunehmende Vergesell- 
schaftung des Lebens starkt die Korporation. Dabei ist auffallig, 
dass gerade die zunehmend aus den sozialen Tiefenschichten des 
Volkes kommende Jugend vielfach in die alte Korporation drangt. 
Andererseits begegnet diese nun auch umso stirkerer Gegner- 
schaft. Das hiassliche Parteiwesen und der politische Larm des 
Tages sind in den letzten Jahren tief in die Studentenschaft 
hineingetrieben worden. Die ,, Deutsche Studentenschaft ” 
zerfiel. Einmal fehlte es ihr in dieser Zeit moderner Sachlichkeit 
an ideeller Kraft — sie konnte von der Kriegsgeneration, nicht aber 
mehr von der heutigen Generation ernsthaft getragen werden —, 
sodann tat die preussische Regierung das Ihre, um sie zu zer- 
schlagen. 


IV. 


Damit ist der Kontrast zwischen der Nachkriegsgeneration und 
der heutigen Generation deutlich geworden. Aus thm ldsst sich 
leicht die ,, geistige Umstellung der deutschen studierenden Fugend 
wahrend der letzten zehn Fahre “ ablesen. Zwischen den beiden 
geschilderten Generationen liegt in den Jahren von etwa 1924 bis 
1926 eine Uebergangsperiode. Es sind Jahre einer gewissen 
Erschépfung nach der Krisenzeit und ihrem Ende, der Inflation. 
Die damalige Jugend, die grossenteils nicht den Krieg, aber die 
Zeit des Zusammenbruchs als entscheidendes Erlebnis im 
Bewusstsein trug, hin und her geworfen in den Kampfen der 
Zeit, ratlos geworden, resignierte vielfach, nahm das Leben von 
der méglichst besten Seite und beharrte im iibrigen mit einer 
miiden Zahigkeit in einer konsequenten Standpunktlosigkeit. 
Die russische Miidigkeit brachte uns in jenen Jahren eine geistige 
Inflation. Das ganze Streben ging damals darauf, sich die Mindest- 
bedingungen fiir sein Berufsziel zu schaffen. Der 6ffentliche 
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Kredit des Akademikers hatte stark gelitten ; die Anforderungen 
wurden erhoht, das Arbeitstempo auch des Studenten wuchs, die 
,, Verschulung “ der Universititen begann. — Noch heute ist 
jene Ratlosigkeit und resignierende Gleichgiiltigkeit weithin in 
der Studentenschaft fiihlbar. Andererseits sind jene Ueber- 
gangsjahre doch wiederum Jahre einer neuen Festigung der 
Verhiltnisse. Es sind fiir die ,, Deutsche Studentenschaft “ 
die Jahre einer friedlichen intensiven und extensiven Tatigkeit 
gewesen. Materiell entwickelte sich aufs kraftigste die ‘‘ Wirt- 
schaftshilfe der Deutschen Studentenschaft “, ideell der Wille, 
am ,, Wiederaufbau und Aufstieg Deutschlands “ nach Kraften 
mitzuwirken. 


V. 


Es mag tiberraschen, in welchem Masse der Geist jeder Zeit auch 
das religidse Leben jeweils in seine Farbe taucht. Jede starke 
menschliche Geistesbewegung zieht gern den ihr die Gewalt 
gebenden, den sie sanktionierenden Akzent der Ewigkeit auf 
sich. Mehr als man im allgemeinen im Bann seines Zeitbewusst- 
seins weiss, sichert sich der Adamsgeist einer jeden Zeit am unan- 
gefochtensten in der gerade ihm auf die Nase passenden religidsen 
Maske. Allerdings auch umgekehrt : Das Wort ward Fleisch. 
Seitdem beugt sich wahrhaft die géttliche Liebe zutiefst in das 
Kleid einer jeden Zeit. 

Forderte nicht die ungeheure Dialektik der Zeit in und nach dem 
Zusammenbruch das dialektische Wort, das ,, zwischen den Zeiten ”’ 
einbrechende, ,, existenziell “ treffende, zeitjenseitige Wort, das 
», Wort Gottes “ ? Forderte nicht die Krise der Zeit das 
,, kritische “ Wort, das allein jenseits aller menschlichen Méglich- 
keiten mégliche Wort? Forderte nicht der neue, alles herk6mm- 
liche zertriimmernde, alle geistigen, geistlichen und weltlichen 
Throne in den Staub werfende, alle Sicherheiten erschiitternde 
Zeitgeist das alles menschliche Gemichte ins Gericht stossende 
Wort ? Forderte nicht die ,, Bewegung “ der Zeit das dynamische, 
alles Statische bestreitende Wort ? — Dies Wort kam uns aus der 
Schweiz; und es frass unsere Herzen damals wie Feuer. — 
Forderte nicht die soziale Bewegung der Zeit das ,, religids- 
soziale “ Wort ? Forderte nicht das kommunistische Denken 
und seine Siedlungspraxis das ,, urchristlich-kommunistische “ 
Wort ? Forderte nicht die revolutionar-konservative Haltung 
jener Zeit das ,, paradoxe “ Wort, das nur in polarischen Spannun- 
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gen wirksame Wort ? In all diesen Formen erhob jene Zeit ihre 
religidse Stimme ; so entstand in der Krise der Zeit die ,, Krise des 
religidsen Bewusstseins “. 

Redete nun Gott, wirklich Gott in diesen Stimmen der Zeit ? 
War es der Vater unseres Herrn Jesu Christi ? Oder wich die 
Zeit ihm gerade darin aus, dass sie sich die religidse Maske, die zhr 
passende, vor die Augen setzte ? Musste uns nicht die Geschwin- 
digkeit stutzig machen, mit der etwa das Wort der ,, dialektischen 
Theologie “ nach den ersten Kampfen in die Mode kam ? 
Musste uns nicht die Hartnackigkeit tiberraschen, mit der dies 
alle ,,Sicherheiten “ stiirzende Wort eigentiimliche Sicherheiten 
weckte ? Wie wir darauf auch antworten mochten, wir waren 
jedenfalls in einen Kampf gestellt, dem viele Enscheidendes 
verdanken. 

Und nun die jiingste Zeit. Forderte nicht ihr Gestaltungswille 
die Gestaltungskraft aus der Ewigkeit ? Waren nicht alle immanen- 
ten Ankniipfungsméglichkeiten fiir die Gestaltung im Zusam- 
menbruch der alten Zeit zertriimmert ? War nicht die Zeit der 
armlichen Renaissancen, des kiimmerlichen Aufwiarmens alter 
Stile ein fiir allemal voriiber ? Galt es nun nicht schdpferische 
Gestaltung unmittelbar aus den Urgriinden des Seins ? Wollte 
nicht in dem sinnlosen Chaos der Gegenwart der Sinn der 
,, Uebernatur”’ der iibergriindigen ,, mystischen “ Welt wieder 
,, sinnerfiillende “ Gestalt gewinnen ? Mythos nicht in blind 
schweifender Phantasie, sondern in ,, demiitiger Sachlichkeit “, 
in ,, illusionsloser “ Wirklichkeitsschau, in ,, glaubigem Rea- 
lismus “ ! Wollte nicht die Schépfung wieder ,, durchleuchtend “ 
werden ; in jedem Stiick, wie es immer ,, der Gnade “ gefiel, 
,, transparent “, ,, Gleichnis “, ,, Symbol “ ? Wollte nicht neu 
,», er-scheinen “ ,, Gestalt der Gnade “ iiberall in den ,, Profani- 
taten “ dieser armseligen Welt ? 

Und forderte nicht das neue kollektive Zeitbewusstsein die 
géttliche Transparenz in den tiber das Individuum_hinaus- 
ragenden grossen ,, objektiven “ Gegebenheiten des Lebens, in 
Familie, Sippe, Bund, Volk ? Oeffnete sich nicht in der gottlich 
gestalteten schicksalhaften Lebens- und Arbeitsverbundenheiten 
der Menschen ein neues Verstandnis fiir die ,, kommende 
Gemeinde. “ War nicht das neue religiés ,, gestaltete “,, Volk “ 
wahrhaft ,, Kirche “ ? War nicht iiberall da, wo Zeit und Ewigkeit 
sich in dieser Weise kreuzten, der ,, Kreuzweg der Liebe Gottes “, 
der Kreuzweg des Christus ? Und galt es nun nicht Kanipf gegen 
die empirischen Kirchen, weil man in einen ,, unendli- 
chen Dienst “ neuer Gestaltung gerufen war, in dem nun doch 
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,, jede einzelne Kirche, jede Partei zu eng, zu abgegrenzt, zu 
klein, zu selbstherrlich “ erschien ? 

Und brach nicht der Weltgeist Gottes iiberall durch, in manchen 
Religionen starker, als in dem in einer entsetzlichen peinlichen 
Scheinreligidsitat entarteten sogenannten ,, Christentum “ ? 
Brach er nicht durch in der Religion ,, Sozialismus “, ans Kreuz 
geschrieen von der pharisdischen Kirche der ,, Christen “ ? 

Auch war doch die Reformation ein Bruch mit der alten 
Kirche, eine neue Gestalt der Gnade, in der zum ersten Mal 
urdeutsches Wesen gotterfiillt aufbrach, sodass ,, Volk “ erstand, 
deutsches Volk. 

Andererseits verlangte der Geist der neuen ethoslosen Sachlichkeit 
auch im religidsen Leben niichternste Sachlichkeit, reine Lehre, 
», Lheologie “. Pietistisches Bekehrenwollen erscheint als mensch- 
liche Hybris. Ethik gibt es nur als Krisis aller Ethik, nur als 
Hilfswissenschaft der Dogmatik, Theologie ist Wissenschaft wie 
jede andere Wissenschaft, wie Elektrotechnik. Fiir den Menschen 
gibt es nur die Méglichkeit der sinnentleerenden Sachlichkeit, 
damit nirgends ein von Menschenhand ,, gemachtes Bild oder 
Gleichnis “, kein menschlich ,, gestalteter “ G6tze Gott im 
Wege stehe, wenn er uns anruft. 

So stehen auch hier in der religidsen Bewegung der Gegenwart 
zwet sachliche Grundhaltungen einander gegeniiber. Die Fronten 
sind noch nicht klar abgesteckt ; die Faden gehen heriiber und 
hiniiber. Aber die Spannung ist da. 

Dazwischen tritt in den letzten Fahren ein drittes, man muss 
auch hier schon sagen: wieder hervor: die alte Kirche. — 
Zunehmend riickt die Kirchenfrage in den Vordergrund. Man 
braucht nur an ein Buch zu erinnern, das starkste Resonanz fand: 
Dibelius, das Jahrhundert der Kirche. — Rein 4usserlich 
dokumentiert sich das neue Auftreten der realen Kirche in der 
studentischen Welt schon darin, dass gerade in diesen Jahren — 
friiher hatte man daran nicht gedacht — an vielen deutschen 
Hochschulen ,, Evangelisch-kirchliche Studentendienste “ einge- 
richtet wurden. Die Studentenschaft hat es nicht mehr nur mit 
dem ,, Christentum “ zu tun; sie wird ganz neu und konkret 
kirchlich und gemeindlich angesprochen. Dabei sind auch hier 
die Nachwirkungen der grossen Krise, durch die auch die Kirche 
ging, aufs starkste fiihlbar. Eigentiimlich paart sich das Bewusst- 
sein um die hinter uns liegende Krise mit den alten kirchlichen 
Gegebenheiten zu neuer Synthese. Die grosse Linie der Zeit geht 
von der Krisis zur Gestalt. 

Ganz ebenso ist es auf katholischer Seite. Dort geht es von der 
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», katholischen Bewegung “ zur ,, katholischen Aktion “, d.h.zur 
neuen lebendigen Gestalt der Kirche. ,, Katholische Aktion stellt 
sich deutlich auf den Standpunkt des neuen Katholizismus der 
katholischen Bewegungen... Erst von diesem Standpunkt aus 
dringt sie auf ein Hiniibernehmen des grossen echten, des alten 
Katholizismus “. 

Redete nun Gott, wirklich Gott in diesen Stimmen der jiingsten 
Zeit, war es der Vater unseres Herrn Jesu Christi ? Oder wich 
wiederum die Zeit gerade ihm darin aus, dass sie sich die religidse 
Maske, die zhr passende, vor die Augen setzte ? Muss nicht die 
Mode stutzig machen, mit der iiberall aus ,, Mythos “ ,, gestaltet “ 
wird, muss es nicht stutzig machen, wie leicht Sinndeutungen den 
Menschen eingehen ? Und was hat der Kreuzesweg des Christus 
mit dem Kreuz Jesu zu tun ? Wird hier nicht bedenklich 
mit ,, Gnade “ operiert ? — Und andererseits : Was ist es mit der 
,,sachlichkeit “ einer ,, Theologie “, die jeden starken Missionswillen 
lahmlegt ? In der Krisenzeit brach noch einmal ein missio- 
narisches Wollen in derStudentenschaftauf, heuteistes verstummt. 
Und endlich : hat die Kirche, die aufs neue in die studentische 
Welt eintritt, nur Krisenerfahrungen gemacht, die ihr zwar alte 
Fesseln abnahmen, aber neue anlegten ? Oder hat sie das ernste 
Busswort Jesu Christi gehért, stehen die Kiinder ihres Worts 
und die Spender ihres Sakraments in Todes- und Lebens- 
gemeinschaft mit dem Gekreuzigten, ihrem Herrn ? 


Wohin wird die Entwicklung gehen ? Wenn unser Volk 
nicht in neue Krisen gerat, wird die ,, gestaltende Sachlichkeit “ 
eine Weile Raum gewinnen; aber sie wird nicht Kraft haben, 
sich dem westlichen Geist der wachsenden Industriezeit und der 
Technik gegeniiber zu behaupten. Die furchtbare Unsachlichkeit 
der modernsten Sachlichkeit wird Sieger sein. — Doch solche 
Prophetien sind miissig. 

Unsere Bitte kann nur die sein, dass Gott vielen in allen 
Volkern die wechselnden Masken des Geistes der Erde, die 
,», Hillen “ von den Augen nehme und in seiner heiligen Geistes- 
macht, in Jesusjiingerschaft durch Botschaft des Evangeliums uns 
sehen lasse seine Herrlichkeit im fleischgewordenen Wort. 


Résumé 


Celui qui a vécu 4 |’Université avant et aprés la guerre est comme un 
homme qui a changé de patrie, un abime sépare les deux époques. Pour 
suivre ces courants essentiels de la pensée, faisons un retour sur |’époque 
d’avant-guerre, & laquelle se rattachait par son éducation premiere la 
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génération entrée 4 |’Université aprés la catastrophe de 191 8. Ses sentiments : 
patriotisme, esprit de classe; son idéal : étre vaillant, viril, loyal ; ses 
héros : Luther, Goethe, Bismarck. C’est cette jeunesse qui, en 1914, fit 

4 la patrie le sacrifice de sa vie. Loin de briser l’esprit qui animait, la 
guerre l’affermit. Mais, ce que la guerre n’avait pu faire, la révolution 
l’accomplit. La lutte des armes fut suivie de celle des esprits ; celui d’avant- 
guerre subit l’assaut de |’esprit nouveau, pacifiste, démocratique, inter- 
national, prolétarien. Période de contrastes, de revirements, de crises 
profondes, de paradoxes tranchants, d’insolubles problemes. Comment 
cette jeunesse, endurcie par les réalités de la guerre en arriva-t-elle a cet 
état ? Par la lutte des valeurs dés temps anciens avec celle des temps 
nouveaux, pesant d’un poids égal dans la balance des cceurs et des cons- 
ciences. Crise douloureuse : nationalisme et communisme firent des recrues 
souvent inconscientes des motifs de leur option. Pourquoi ceux qui tenaient 
de si prés aux temps anciens reconnurent-ils les droits des temps nouveaux ? 
La catastrophe de 1918, dessillant leurs yeux, leur avait montré les bornes 
de l’ancien systéme, particuliérement les entraves de |’esprit de classe. IIs 
reconnurent que leur conception de la vie avait été patriotique, non natio- 
nale. On s’enthousiasma pour les cuvres sociales, allant parfois jusqu’aux 
limites extrémes d’un communisme pacifiste. Mais les forces bienfaisantes 
de l’esprit ancien n’en survivaient pas moins; résumons celui d’aprés- 
guerre dans cette formule paradoxale : « révolutionnairement conserva- 
teur ». Cette période fut celle de la grande activité des « Mouvements de 
Jeunesse ». Un réveil de l’esprit conservateur : la jeunesse universitaire se 
dressa, en majorité, contre le bolchevisme. Voila les traits essentiels de 
l’époque qui s’acheva par la catastrophe économique de 1923. 

Tout autre sera la génération entrée 4 l'Université vers 1926. Malgré 
Pincertitude, l’instabilité, les précipices entrevus, on batit, dans tous les 
domaines, en vue de I’avenir. A I’époque de crise, succéde l’époque de 
formation. Ni emphase, ni moralisme, ni individualisme. Le mot d’ordre 
est : simplicité, objectivité. L’époque nouvelle est caractérisée par un 
esprit d’activité collective, raisonnée et objective. Les « mouvements de 
Jeunesse » ont cessé d’avoir 4 l’Université un réle prépondérant, mais les 
effets de leur influence s’y font encore sentir. Parallélement & l’objectivisme 
vivifiant, et en lutte avec lui, l’objectivisme déprimant de la civilisation 
matérialiste d’Occident qui nous submerge de plus en plus, et entraine, 
dans son courant, la jeune génération. Admiration naive des records 
sportifs, liberté illimitée dans tous les domaines, appétits précoces avide- 
ment satisfaits. Un troisieme élément de la vie universitaire : renaissance de 
lancienne forme des associations, la « Korporation », sympt6éme d’un 
retour vers plus d’autorité et de discipline. Malheureusement, la politique et 
l’esprit de parti se sont introduits dans les « Korporations ». 

_ Le contraste entre la premiére génération d’aprés-guerre et la généra- 
tion actuelle explique |’évolution spirituelle de la jeunesse universitaire 
allemande depuis dix ans. 1924 4 1926 fut, entre les deux, une période de 
transition, années de lassitude et de découragement. 

_La vie religieuse de chaque époque est colorée par l’esprit du temps, 
qui, pour se donner un cachet d’éternité, s’affuble volontiers du masque 
religieux qui lui va le mieux. Les tendances dialectiques de l’époque ne 
réclamaient-elles pas un retour & la substantielle, 4 l’intemporelle Parole de 
Dieu ? L’esprit de ce temps qui avait renversé tous les trénes, ébranlé 
toutes les certitudes, n’appelait-il pas cette Parole qui met en jugement 
toutes les institutions humaines ? A une époque de mouvement, il fallait 
la Parole dynamique ; & une époque éminemment sociale, le communisme 
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du christianisme primitif ; 4 une époque de conservatisme révolutionnaire, 
la Parole paradoxale qui n’agit que par tension entre péles contraires. 
Voila comment se présenta cette crise de conscience religieuse. Mais Dieu 
lui-méme s’exprimait-il par les voix de cette génération, ou celle-ci lui 
échappait-elle derriére le masque qu’elle s’était choisi ? La rapidité avec 
laquelle la mode de la théologie dialectique fut lancée était faite pour 
éveiller la méfiance. 

Venons-en maintenant & la plus récente période ; l’éternelle puissance 
créatrice ne présentait-elle pas la réponse 4 tous ses veeux ? Au milieu des 
ruines du passé, n’attendait-on pas que des profondeurs mémes de ~ 
VEtre cette volonté créatrice surgit de nouveau, sous quelque forme que la 
Grice veuille choisir, pour répondre 4 la conscience collective de l’époque 
qui envisageait, sous un jour vraiment religieux les réalités objectives telles 
que la famille, le groupement, la nation. On peut se demander si |’esprit*de 
Dieu ne s’est pas manifesté alors avec plus de force dans la religion?du 
socialisme, si décriée par les pharisiens, que dans ce soi-disant christia- 
nisme, qui n’est qu’une religiosité dégénérée. D’ailleurs la Réforme elle- 
méme n’a-t-elle pas marqué une rupture avec I’ancienne église et créé en 
méme temps le peuple allemand ? D’autre part on voulait une religion 
sobre, objective, on déclarait : la théologie est une science. Enfin, dans ces 
derniéres années la vieille institution de l’église s’est de nouveau affirmée 
(cf. le livre de Dibelius : « Le siécle del’Eglise»). Tant du cété protestant 
que du cété catholique un intérét nouveau pour l’église visible, pour la 
vie de paroisse, se substitue chez les étudiants 4 une idée générale du chris- 
tianisme. Mais Dieu lui-méme s’exprime-t-il par les voix de cette derniére 
génération, ou celle-ci lui échappe-t-elle encore derriére le masque reli- 
gieux qu’elle s’est choisi ? Tout n’est pas rassurant. Qu’est-ce, par exem- 
ple, que cette théologie objective qui atrophie l’esprit de conquéte ? Dans 
la précédente période de crise la volonté d’apostolat dans les Missions 
s’était manifestée, une fois encore, parmi les étudiants, aujourd’hui tout 
cela est éteint. Est-ce que l’église qui groupe de nouveau les étudiants, n’a 
brisé ses vieux liens que pour en accepter de nouveaux, ou a-t-elle vraiment 
écouté la parole de Jésus : « Repentez-vous » pour entrer en communion 
vivante avec son Seigneur crucifié ? 

Dieu veuille faire tomber tous les masques de nos visages, toutes les 
écailles de nos yeux, afin que nous puissions contempler sa gloire dans la 
Parole faite chair. 


A Decade of Student Life in South America 


Joun A. Mackay 


A review of the last ten years of student life in South America 
must take account of three main phenomena. These are (1) the 
University Reform Movement ;(2) the social and political activities 
of students, and (3) the presence of newintellectual and spiritual 
currents in university life. 


* 
* * 


The University Reform Movement 


The event of outstanding importance in South American 
student life during the last ten years was a great movement 
for University Reform. This movement, which was nothing short 
of a veritable student revolution, broke out in 1918 in the 
Argentine University of Cordoba. Within a few years it had 
extended to all the university centres on the continent, with 
the exception of the Brazilian universities, which escaped the 
storm. 

Before 1918 South American students had been accustomed 
to take an active part in party politics, but they had never 
challenged the University system. This they had taken for granted. 
There never had been any occasion to impugn it. They were 
indifferent to the fact that the great majority of University 
teachers were inefficient and hermetically sealed to all renovating 
influences from abroad. The latter lived in Olympic aloofness 
from the students, who never had any contact with their masters 
save in the class-room, and even there they were not encouraged 
to ask questions or propound problems. The University existed 
to train professionals and give degrees, and, as the speediest 
way to gain the latter and climb the steeps of social and political 
preferment was to accept the traditional status quo, it was not 
difficult for students for whom position was a synonym for life, 
to hush all vital questionings on entering the class-room door. 
Not only was the traditional university far removed from life 
in general, it was equally removed from national life in particular. 
Sociology, for example, was treated as a system of abstract 
principles, the relation of which to burning national problems 
was studiously ignored. 
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But in 1918 the University firmament became clouded. 
Revolutionary influences began to stir the breasts of a new 
student generation. The world-war had made rapid changes in 
the order of the day, while the success and ideals of the Russian 
revolution suggested the need of applying a new scale of values 
to the appraisement of all public personages and institutions. 
The works of the great Spanish thinker, Miguel de Unamuno, 
especially the flaming prelude to his “ Commentary of the Life 
of Don Quixote and Sancho ”, awakened the spirit of crusaders 
in the souls of youth. That most charming essay, “ Ariel ”, 
now translated into English, in which José Enrique Rodo, its 
Uruguayan author, idealises the spirit of youth and harps on the 
note that life means constant renovation, gave youth the 
consciousness of its own significance and mission. South American 
society witnessed the advent of a new social group, “ lajuventud ”, 
overflowing with revolutionary life. 

The conservative and clerical centre of Cordoba, situated 
in one of the sierras of Northern Argentina, was the scene of 
the first battle between “ Youth ” and the old type of scholastic 
University. After a series of pourparlers between the students 
and the University authorities, which yielded no practical result, 
the halls of learning were stormed and taken possession of by 
the student body. The following paragraphs, taken from a 
manifesto published immediately after this event, and addressed 
to all “ independent men in South America ”, reveal the students’ 
attitude towards the University system, and, at the same time, 
the romantic estimate the young men had of their own mission 
and importance : 

“ The Universities have been up to the present a safe haven 
for mediocrity, a source of income for the ignorant, a hospital 
for the weak and — what is still worse — the place in which 
every form of tyranny found masters ready to defend it. The 
Universities have thus become an exact reflection of decadent 
social groups, which do their utmost to present the sad spectacle 
of senile immobility... The form of University government is 
anachronic. It is founded upon a kind of divine right ; the divine 
right of the professoriate... The University Federation of 
Cordoba demands a strictly democratic form of government 
and maintains that sovereignty belongs chiefly to the student 
body... Authority within the pale of a University must not be 
based on force but on the suggestions of masters who truly teach 
and love their students. ” 

“ Youth ever maintains an heroic attitude. It is disinterested. 
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It is pure. It has not had time to become defiled. It never errs 
in the election of its teachers. No one can win prestige from 
youth by flattery or bribery. Youth must be allowed to elect 
its own masters and directors. From now onwards only true 
builders of souls, only creators of Truth, Beauty and Goodness 
shall be able to become masters in the future University Republic.” 

We have here in synthesis the chief factors that produced 
the revolt in the South American student world : a lack of respect 
for the men who held University Chairs ; a protest against the 
exclusion from the University of living currents of thought ; 
the refusal to accept the authority of men who grounded it on the 
dictatorial rights of their position and not on friendly, moral 
suasion; the idea that students of a university occupied an 
analogous position to citizens of a republic and should exercise 
the same rights as these; a profound faith in the purity, the 
incorruptibility and unerring selective instincts of youth; a 
passion for human values. 

The radical government which was in power in Argentina 
at the time sympathized with the students, who so won their case. 
Similar movements soon broke out in the other Argentine 
Universities, and the revolt quickly spread to the student centres 
of Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia and Peru, in all of which the standard 
of rebellion was successfully unfurled. The following were the 
chief reforms introduced in the universities affected by the 
movement : (1) professors impugned by the student body as 
incompetent or fossilized were dismissed ; (2) election to University 
Chairs was put upon a basis of competitive examination, the 
candidates to be examined in public by a commission of the 
Faculty ; (3) class registers were abolished and attendance at 
lectures was made optional ;(4) the students were henceforth to 
be represented, either directly or indirectly, on the governing 
board of the University. 

As the years passed the student reformers graduated and 
passed out of the University into active life. Some have main- 
tained close contact with University problems and the new student 
generation ; others have carried their revolutionary spirit into 
other spheres of activity ; the majority have ceased to have any 
interest in the idealism of their earlier youth, absorbed now in 
the problems of practical existence. Meanwhile, many of the 
evils of the old system have returned, while some of the reforms 
introduced have themselves proved to be evils. There is in 
general the same breach between students and teachers that 
there was before. The new student generation is not united by 
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any great ideal. It is fractioned into many conflicting tendencies. 
Many students have fallen a prey to clerical and naticnalistic 
reactionaries. The majority are apathetic towards vital human 
issues and their outlook is dominated by a spirit of opportunism. 
One is bound to confess that the present generation of students 
in most South American countries is characterized by moral 
inertia. There are glorious exceptions, but inertia is the rule. 
This may be partly accounted for by the fact that several of these 
countries are at present under stern dictatorship. But, withal, 
the reform movement has left behind it some memories that 
will be an inspiration to all future student generations, and it 
created an unrest which is destined to become creative in other 
spheres than that of University administration. 


Social and political activies of students 


In most university centres affected by the reform movement 
a programme of social service was one of the first fruits of the 
new spirit. It was a logical and necessary expression of the human 
passion that underlay the movement. Student groups began to 
get into touch with the proletariat. Courses of University extension 
were organized and conducted by students: In some cities such 
as Lima, “ People’s Universities ” were founded. Classes were 
given every evening in some central hall, as well as in the club 
rooms of the different labour unions. In this way very close 
and friendly relations were established between the “ intellectual 
and manual workers ”. In Chile and Peru a definite student- 
workmen entente was formed. The entente maintained itself 
from existing political parties and from party politics in general. 
Its members devoted themselves to a senior study of social 
problems in their respective countries, championed the cause of 
the Indian, and denounced those in power who did nothing to 
heal the breach between two sister republics. 

The most striking example of a “ People’s University ” was 
that founded in Lima by the now well-known Latin American 
figure, Haya de la Torre. This young man, after having success- 
fully led the reform movement in the old Peruvian University of 
St. Mark’s, gave himself in a whole-hearted way to the cause of 
the masses. Backed by an enthusiastic group of student helpers, 
he organized innumerable courses for working men and women. 
The influence of this group was so uplifting that the entire life 
of an industrial township in the environs of Lima, formerly 
noted for its disorderliness, was completely transformed. A crisis 
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came, however, in the life of this noble movementafter the student- 
workmen entente had so stirred the populace of Lima that the 
Government and the Catholic hierarchy were obliged to desist 
from their purpose of consecrating the country to a huge bronze 
image of the Sacred Heart. The government began to dread 
the growing power of the students over the masses. Their leader, 
who had become a popular idol, was arrested and deported in 
October 1923. His deportation was followed from time to time 
thereafter, by that of other student leaders interested in the 
cause of social justice. 

These deportations gave birth to a new phase of student 
activity in South America. Deported Peruvian students in 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Paris became the centre of 
political activity. In December 1924 an anti-imperialist league 
was formed, popularly known as the “ Apra ”, with centres or 
“ cells ” throughout Latin America. Haya de la Torre the founder 
of the new organization became its general secretary. After a 
course in the London School of Economics and another in 
Ruskin College, Oxford, he returned to the American Continent 
and carried on a campaign in Mexico and the Central American 
republics. A few months ago he was arrested by the authorities 
of the Panama Canal Zone as he was on his way to Columbia, 
and was deported to Germany. 


The five points of the “ Apra ” are as follows : 


1. Action against American imperialism. 
2. The political unity of Latin America. 
3. The nationalization of land and industries. 
4. The internationalization of the Panama Canal. 
5. Solidarity of interests with all the oppressed peoples 
and classes of the world. 


The members of the different local “ cells ” bind themselves 
to serious study of social and political problems. The members 
of the Buenos Aires group put also into their constitution this 
very significant article on moral culture which may be regarded 
as a novel utterance in student circles in Latin America : “ Our 
members abstain from alcaloids and alcoholic drinks. Sexual 
continence is their norm and they do not take part in sensual 
diversions ”. It is very doubtful, however, whether this organiz- 
ation has a future. It occupies itself with continental problems 
at a time when Latin American countries are becoming increas- 
ingly engrossed in national problems. The Communist groups 
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attack it, while the saner labour organizations do not take it 
seriously. Students in general are indifferent to it and its ideals. 
The great majority of its members are young Peruvian exiles 
who would be better employed preparing themselves calmly 
and in silence to serve their own country when their hour arrives. 


New Intellectual and Spiritual Influences in University Life 


Far more revolutionary in the history of South American 
life and thought will undoubtedly be those silent spiritual forces 
which, “like the capillary oozing of water”, have begun to 
percolate through the hard crust of materialistic philosophy in 
University centres. . 

The supremacy of Spencer and Comte, which lasted 
undisturbed through several student generations in the halls of 
learning on this continent, was at length challenged by the 
advent of Bergson. It is safe to say that Bergsonianism has 
been the most decisive philosophical influence in South American 
Universities during the last fifteen years. To Bergson belongs 
the honor of having pointed Positivism as a philosophic system 
in the Faculties of Philosophy and Letters in the leading South 
American Universities, and of having driven it to its last redoubt, 
in the Faculties of Law and Medicine. Other philosophers who 
have contributed to this rout and to making a place in the minds 
of youth for a spiritual interpretation of the universe are Boutroux, 
Eucken and Héffding. 

At the present moment the chief formative influence of an 
intellectual character reaches South America through a Spanish 
review called, “ La Revista del Occidente ”. This review is 
edited by a group of young Spanish thinkers, educated in the 
German University of Marburg, where they came under the 
influence of the Neo-Kantian School of philosophy. This review 
is largely devoted to the divulgation of contemporary German 
thought. The editors have also undertaken the translation into 
Spanish of a large number of leading German thinkers of the 
present day. In the long list of translations already published we 
find Spengler’s “ Decline of the Occident ”, “ Otto’s”, “ Idea of 
the Holy ”, and Keyserling’s “ World that is Being Born ”. 
These books have exercised a profound influence during the last 
few years. It is becoming increasingly evident that the influence 
of French culture, which has had no serious rival in South 
America for a whole century, is now on the wane, according 
to every appearance. Germany is the country that seems 
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destined to give intellectual leadership to the rising generation 
in these lands. The philosophical thinker who is most influential 
in university circles at the present time is Count Hermann 
Keyserling. He is due to pay a visit to South America in the 
course of this year, and has already begun to contribute articles 
to the great Buenos Aires newspaper, “ La Nacion ”. 

To the list of thinkers already mentioned we must add the 
names of a number of literary men whose works are devoutly 
read by University youth. Worthy of special mention in this 
connection are Miguel de Manuero, Romain Rolland, Tolstoy, 
Dostoiewski, Gorki and Barbusse. 

Coming now to specifically spiritual or religious influences 
that are playing upon the lives of students one would mention, 
in the first place, the publication in 1927 of a remarkable book 
entitled, “ The Invisible Christ ”. Its author is Dr. Ricardo 
Rojas, President of the University of Buenos Aires. For the first 
time in the history of Latin American literature, has a front-line 
literary man written a book about Jesus. According to Rojas 
the true future of Argentina and the world is bound up with 
Christ. Men in our time, he says, are walking bewildered along 
the Emmans road in the gloaming, and what they need is that, 
as of old, the Invisible Christ should come into their company 
to give them enlightened minds and burning hearts. Rojas 
wishes to be known as a “ plain Christian ”, who belongs} to 
none of the recognized confessions but is sympathetic to them all. 

For the last six years a well known figure in many university 
towns in South America has been Don Julio Navarro Monzo. 
Navarro Monzo is an Argentine citizen of Portuguese birth 
who was converted to Christ in Buenos Aires in 1916, while 
an adherent of the Greek Orthodox Church. He occupied at 
that time an important government position and was besides 
a member of the staff of the newspaper, “ La Nacion ”. In 1922 
he joined the Continental Staff of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association as a special lecturer and writer. Since then a large 
number of important books on religion, Christianity and sociology 
have come from his brilliant pen. He has made several lecture 
tours through the leading Latin American countries, and has 
been listened to by thousands of students. Navarro Monzo can 
be regarded as the first Christian lecturer to win the ear of the 
intellectual class in these countries. 

Among the organizations that occupy a strategic position for 
work among students, and whose influence is becoming increas- 
ingly felt, is the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
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Student Camps which the Association organizes every year in 
different South American countries are foci of potent spiritual 
influence. Not a few young men, scattered throughout the 
continent, can date their first encounter with Jesus Christ or 
their full surrender to His service from their life in a Y.M.C.A. 
Camp among the woods or beside the sea. 


Résumé 


1. Le Mouvement de Réforme Universitaire : Un des grands événements 
de la vie des étudiants dans l’Amérique du Sud. Avant 1918, ils acceptaient 
docilement le systéme universitaire avec ses lacunes et ses défauts. En 1918, 
un esprit révolutionnaire souffle dans les Universités ; la guerre mondiale 
et la révolution russe incitent 4 réviser, pour les institutions et les hommes 
publics, |’échelle des valeurs. Les livres de Miguel de Unamuno enflam- 
ment les imaginations. Un groupe de jeunesse se forme, «la Juventud » 
tout bouillonnant de vie révolutionnaire. La révolte éclate & Cordoba, 
centre conservateur et clérical. Aprés quelques pourparlers sans résultat, 
les étudiants prennent d’assaut les salles de cours. Mobiles essentiels des 
étudiants : Refus de reconnaitre |’autorité de professeurs qu’ils n’estiment 
pas, qu’ils accusent de fermer les Universités aux courants rénovateurs 
de la pensée étrangére et de se croire investis d’une sorte de « droit divin »; 
sentiment que les étudiants d’une Université sont citoyens d’une Républi- 
que et devraient avoir les mémes droits ; foi dans la pureté, l’incorrupti- 
bilité de la jeunesse, en son infailiihle instinct pour choisir ses chefs. 
Sympathique au gouvernement argen: 1 d’alors, le mouvement triompha, 
s’étendit (Uruguay, Chili, Bolivie, Pérow, et aboutit 4 des réformes. Depuis, 
on est revenu en partie aux anciens errzments ; certaines des réformes 
elles-mémes se sont révélées néfastes. Dans la jeune génération, en majorité 
opportuniste, peu de communauté d’idéal, beaucoup d’apathie. 

2. Activité sociale et politique des étudiants. — Un des premiers résultats 
du mouvement réformateur fut de mettre en relations les étudiants et le 
prolétariat. Universités populaires, dont la plus caractéristique fut fondée 
2 Lima par Haya de la Torre, aidé d’un groupe d’étudiants enthousiastes ; 
merveilleux résultats moraux dans les milieux industriels, mais conflits 
d’influence avec le gouvernement. En 1923, déportation du fondateur, 
puis de plusieurs autres leaders. Nouvelle phase de l’activité des étudiants : 
les déportés péruviens fondent la ligue anti-impérialiste « l’Apra ». Son 
programme : lutte contre l’impérialisme américain; unité politique de 
Amérique latine ; socialisation du sol et des industries ; internationalis- 
tion du Canal de Panama; solidarité d’intéréts avec les nations et les 
classes opprimées dans le monde. Cette ligue, d’ailleurs, ne semble pas 
de grand avenir. 

3. Nouvelles influences intellectuelles et spirituelles. — Triomphe du 
bergsonisme sur le positivisme ; les philosophes ayant le plus contribué, 
avec Bergson, 4 cette évolution sont Boutroux, Eucken et Héffding. 
Par la revue espagnole, « La Revista del Occidente », pénetre en Amérique 
du Sud la pensée allemande ; influence de Spengler et surtout de Keyserling. 
On constate un déclin évident de l’influence de la culture frangaise au 
profit de 1’allemande. 

Dans le domaine plus particuli¢rement religieux, notons l’influence 
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de l’auteur du « Christ invisible », Dr. Ricardo Rojas et de Don J. Navarro 
Monzo, le conférencier chrétien le plus écouté dans les milieux intellectuels 
et auquel on doit nombre de volumes importants sur la religion, le chris- 
tianisme, la sociologie. 

Influence croissante de la Y.M.C.A., et particuliérement de ses camps 
d’étudiants, auxquels maint jeune homme doit d’avoir connu le Christ 
et de s’étre voué a Son Service. 


Trends of Thought Among Japanese 
Students 


MITSUAKI KAKEHI 


In the course of my travels in India and Europe, I have been 
asked everywhere what is passing in the minds of our Japanese 
students, and as a rule my answer to the question has caused 
a certain degree of surprise. The surprise was perhaps due to 
the fact that such a country as Japan, noted for its militarism 
and its loyalty to the Emperor, should be troubled by the ideas 
and movement of Communism. It was surprising indeed, not 
merely to our foreign friends, who knew only a little about 
conditions in Japan, but also to the Japanese Government and 
to the people at large. A few weeks’ stay in Europe has brought 
home to me the results of the Great War. The War has changed 
much, has brought many new thoughts to humanity, and 
especially to young people. The Communist ideas and movement 
in Japan, are, I think, one of the results of the War in our country. 

Many of us, who had always followed the movements of 
thought among students, knew that such a tendency was growing, 
but the full revelation of the fact was made by the wholesale 
arrest of the members of the Japanese Communist Party which 
took place shortly after the General Election last February 
— the first General Election under universal manhood suffrage. 

As the case has just been brought to public hearing, the true 
nature of the plot is not fully known. From fragmentary reports 
published, however, we can gather the following facts: ‘There 
has existed for some time a secret organisation called the Japanese 
Communist Party, acting under the instruction of the Head- 
quarters of the Third International, their aim being to make 
Japan a second Russia — a country under the absolute rule of 
the proletariat. They were plotting, it is reported, to cause all 
sorts of disturbances in schools, in industrial plants, in the army, 
and in Parliament. There have, indeed, been strikes here and 
there among industrial workers and students, especially among 
students. Seizing the opportunity which the election offered, 
the Communists preached their principles through the propaganda 
of the extreme left of the People’s party. The Government 
was horrified by the revelations of the true nature of their plot, 
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and soon after the election arrested some six hundred members 
of the party. ee 

Since then, the Government has been doing everything in 
its power to suppress the movement. The dissolution of the 
extreme left of the Labour Party and the dismissal of the suspected 
professors of the Imperial Universities has been the result. 
“ The National Peril of Dangerous Thought ” is on the lips of 
every one in Japan to-day. The Government and the people 
will be glad to help any movement that professes to save the 
nation from this peril. 

I myself do not think that a movement which ignores the 
traditions and history of our nation will succeed. Some measures 
taken by the Government in this connection may have been too 
hysterical, and in some cases quite reactionary. But we must 
not be blind to one very important factor in the case, and that 
is that the central figures of this movement were students, and 
that among those who were arrested, many students were found. 
Four or five hundred, to be sure, out of the 140,000 students 
of the colleges and universities of the whole Empire, is not at 
all a large proportion, but we must not forget that there are 
many thousands of students outside the party who are influenced 
to a considerable extent by Communistic ideas. 

Any one who studies the trend of thought among Japanese 
students will easily trace the pervasive influence of Karl Marx, 
whose materialistic conception of history can rightly be regarded 
as the basic idea of the present-day Communists. He maintains, 
if I am not mistaken, that humanity is moved inevitably by 
economic forces ; that the whole history of mankind has been a 
history of class struggles, contests between the exploiting and 
the exploited, the ruling and the oppressed classes; that the 
present capitalistic social order, as one inevitable consequence 
of natural development, is on the verge of collapse; and that 
after the passing away of the present social order there will come 
the ideal state of human existence where there is no exploitation, 
oppression, class distinction, or class struggles. ‘Those student 
Communists blindly believe in this theory, and rightly or wrongly 
interpret it to mean that the ideal state of human society can be 
brought about by the establishment of the absolute rule of the 
proletariat by means of revolution. Of course there are some 
reactionary groups and the great indifferent mass among the 
students, but the sympathy of the thinking groups, it can safely 
be said, is decidedly Marxian. It is not so difficult to point 
out the errors of the social theory of Marx, and to advocate the 
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truth of idealism, but the problem we are facing in Japanis not 
so much of a theoretical nature as of a practical one, and I firmly 
believe, that for this state of affairs not only the Student Christian 
Movement, but all the Christian forces in Japan must be held 
partly, if not wholly, responsible. The delegates of the Jerusalem 
Conference rightly said: ‘“ The Church has not firmly and 
effectively set its face against race-hatred, race envy, race contempt; 
or against social envy and contempt, and class bitterness; or against 
racial, national, and social pride ; or against the lust for wealth 
and exploitation of the poor or weak. ” 

One of the leaders of our Student Movement said recently : 
“In former days the Student Movement used to draw to it the 
best young men from colleges and universities, but to-day the 
Association for the Study of Social Science, which is but another 
name for the students’ branch of the Communist Party, has 
taken its place.” It is true that something rebellious always 
appeals to the psychology of students — what is called the revolt 
of youth, and that the propaganda and tactics of the Third 
International are very skilful ; and yet the fact cannot be denied 
that Christianity in Japan to-day lacks that spiritual dynamic 
which appeals to the mind of the student. A professor of 
Comparative Religions in the Tokyo Imperial University said 
recently, “ Marxism or Communism is almost a religion to those 
young men. Their attitude toward it is exactly the same as that 
of a martyr, and they would gladly lay down their lives for it. ” 
Theories carry little weight against such an attitude. Nothing 
short of the Christian life itself can, in my opinion, save the 
situation. An intellectual explanation of Christianity, is not 
enough in itself : we must show what the Christian life really is. 
If we can only show those students that not economic forces 
but love is the fundamental force which moves humanity, we 
can turn their minds away from the religion of Karl Marx. 

It is true that to-day, the Student Christian Movement has 
ceased to appeal to the minds of many of our Japanese students, 
but when we review the results of our past endeavour, we see 
the value of our work, and its influence in saving Japan from 
becoming materialistic. Among the leaders of the movement 
for the emancipation of the proletariat there are two men formerly 
connected with the Student Christian Movement, both graduate 
members of Tokyo Imperial University Y.M.C.A. . One is 
Mr. Tetsu Katayama, a lawyer and General Secretary of the 
Social Democrat Party (the right wing of the proletarian parties) 
and a member of the National Committee of Japanese Y.M.C.A.’s. 
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The other is Mr. Bunji Suzuki M.P. of the same party, president 
of the Japanese Federation of Labour. Mr. Suzuki, speaking: 
at a luncheon of the Tokyo Pan-Pacific Club, said: “I could 
accept some of the principles of the Russian Communists, but 
I cannot deny the spiritual life in myself, which was fostered 
during my school days through my connection with the Christian 
Church and the Y.M.C.A., and this creates a profound difference 
between myself and them.” Mr. Katayama, in the course of a 
lecture on the present condition of political movements among 
the working classes, delivered to 120 student delegates at our 
summer conference last July, made clear the reason why his 
party persists in refusing the loud demands for the unification 
of the Proletarian party. He said : “ We do not believe, as do 
the leaders of the left wing, in destructive revolution, in absolute 
rule of any kind, in the principle that the end justifies any means, 
and in a world where there is no moral and no God. The difference 
between the guiding principles of the two parties, Right and Left, 
is fundamental, and as for myself, I cannot conscientiously think 
of compromise. ” (He meant with a view to the emancipationof the 
proletariat.) These men can do, and are doing a hundred times 
more than any one else to bring the misguided enthusiasm of 
the students back to the right path — to the real love of human- 
ity and to God. 

If the Church and the Student Christian Movement of Japan 
will stand up once more, and show the 140,000 college students 
the real Christian life, if they will lead them to the living Christ, 
the Communist movement must fail, but if not, then, I fear, 
not only Japan, but the East and the whole world must suffer. 
If Karl Marx said “ Labourers of the world, unite! ” We must 
cry still louder “ Christian students of the whole world unite! ” 
If the Third International helps Japanese Communists with men 
and money, Christian students the world over, must do the same 
for Japanese Christian students. We must help one another the 
more truly to become one body in Jesus Christ. It is not enough 
that one movement should merely help another. It is essential 
that the Student Christian Movement all over the world should 
truly become one body. 

We believe in a warless world. We stand for the principle 
that there should be no war; but the war between right and 
wrong is inevitable : it has already begun. Let me repeat once 
again : Christian students and all Christians of all lands unite! 
Stand firm on the common fighting line against the reinforcements 
of materialism and the powerful forces of a Godless world. 


Religious Trends Among Students 
in the United States 


Henry P. Van DusEN 


Generalization is always dangerous and inadequate, and 
nowhere more so than in describing as complex a phenomenon 
as religious life in the American colleges. Those not personally 
familiar with education in the United States can have little 
comprehension of the diversity which student life exhibits. 
Even within a single state one is likely to find institutions in 
which the most advanced educational theories are regnant in close 
proximity to institutions which still regard the personal contact 
of teacher and pupil as the one essential for learning; great 
state universities whence religion has long since been banished 
as irrelevant, in proximity to church colleges whose entire curricula 
and life are oriented to a deeply Christian focus. For this reason 
any generalization requires qualification. And yet, as one surveys 
the present religious trends in our colleges, especially in 
comparison with conditions in the years just before the War, the 
following may safely be given as characteristics of the present 
situation : 


The life of the present college generation ts an accurate reflection 
of the kind of national life which the American people have built 
in the past twenty-five years. ‘There is no little tendency, especially 
among the conservatively minded, to find fault with the youth 
of this generation. It ought not to be necessary to point out that 
the raw-material of youth — its basic physical and emotional 
and spiritual equipment — is no different from what it has always 
been. Such change as there may be in the present generation 
is due to the alterations in the environment which has moulded 
that native equipment. And that environment is the character 
of our national life. In the dominant tendencies among students 
one sees accurately reflected the dominant characteristics of the 
civilization the older generation has created. Frequently, blame 
for undesirable factors in our present situation is placed upon the 
War. That too is a mistake. In America, at least, the War 
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added no important new factor to our problems; it merely 
accentuated the development of factors which were already well 
in progress before 1914. No, the place to seek an understanding 
of the youth of to-day is in the forces which have been making 
American life during the Twentieth Century. Among these 
should be mentioned as of first importance : 


a) The increasing dominance of the scientific temper of mind, 
with its method of analysis, description, and classification, its 
preoccupation with practical efficiency, and its spirit of critical 
realism. Our present students are the first generation reared in 
an intellectual atmosphere which was dominantly practical, 
efficient, realistic. 


b) Unprecedented progress. and breath-taking change in the 
arrangements of our life. ‘To the typical American, to-day’s best, 
whether in motor-car or system of morals or physical theory or 
life-philosophy, is to-morrow’s outmoded relic. As a nation we 
almost worship the new merely because it is new. The wiser of 
the older generation make a clear distinction between progress in 
the organization of life made possible by science and business 
efficiency, and progress in intellectual, artistic and spiritual 
achievement. ‘To youth, this seems an academic and artificial 
distinction. ‘To a generation schooled to look with disdain upon 
any appurtenance more than ten years old, it seems unreasonable 
to grant special authority to ethical or religious views formulated 
more than a hundred years ago. 


c) An overweening national and personal success. ‘That is the 
most outstanding characteristic of the present American temper 
— its consciousness of success. It has bred in us a spirit of 
independence, of self-confidence and of optimism regarding the 
future which ill accord with the traditional Christian temper. 
This national spirit of self-assurance is fully developed in the 
typical college undergraduate. Religion as the dependence of 
man’s spirit on the Divine or the abasement of the worshipper 
before the Infinite represents an attitude out of accord with his 
habitual ways of thinking. 

All these features of contemporary American life will be found 
reflected in the religious life of students as outlined below. 
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II. 


The poverty of the religious background of the average American 
student. ‘This has been frequently asserted and almost as fre- 
quently denied, but of its truth I believe there can be little 
question. However negative might be his own personal attitude 
toward Christianity the undergraduate of twenty-five years ago 
entered the university with a very much greater experience of 
religion than his successor to-day. This does not mean that there 
is less acceptance of the basic truths of religious faith in his home, 
or less attendance upon formal Church services, although both 
are probably to a degree true. But the most important religious 
influences are planted in the very early years of life and they are 
not planted through classroom instruction of formal worship. 
Religion has its closest analogy in the experiences of friendship 
and love. These are introduced into the growing life through 
no formal process but by a method of contagious influence for 
which there is no possible substitute. So it is with religion. It 
is caught, as the experience of love is caught, in the family circle 
and especially in the earliest childhood years. If it does not come 
spontaneously and naturally then, only the most concentrated 
attention to the importance and practice of religion in manhood 
or womanhood can introduce its reality into the life of the 
individual. The average college student is in matters spiritual 
an adolescent or even younger. By that I do not mean that he is 
passing through the religious experiences frequently identified 
with physical adolescence. I mean that in his understanding and 
experience of the deeper human and spiritual realities he is in a 
state of development closely corresponding to adolescence in 
physical growth. 


tir, 


Closely related to the diminishing of vital religious influences 
through home and school is another contemporary factor. This 
is the prevalent conventional attitude toward religion and 
especially toward the institutions of religion. We may describe 
it as the breakdown of the authority of custom. We have heard 
much in recent years of the breakdown of the authority of the 
home and the Church and the Bible. These are relatively 
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unimportant and are simply symbols of a far more significant 
development in the attitude of youth — a general breakdown of 
respect for what has heretofore been regarded as conventionally 
respectable. Although little noted, this is perhaps the most 
important single feature of American life in the Twentieth 
Century. It is most far-reaching in its influence on the largest 
element in our student population, the great mass of the rather 
indifferent. Ten years ago, whatever might be one’s personal 
religious belief or experience of religion, Christianity was a cause 
to be supported by all influential and self-respecting citizens. 
In society this meant that one was a paying pew-holder whether 
he was a regular pew-occupant or not. In the college community 
jt meant at least a nominal approval and support of the Christian 
Associations or college Churches. To-day in America it is not 
necessary to lend nominal support to religion in order to be 
respectable. Such support the institutions of religion must seek 
in their own strength and from those who take life seriously and 
are willing to make sacrifices for causes which they regard as 
worthy, whatever their popularity. In other words, to the great 
body of college students, can no longer be attached the description 
“nominally Christian”, but rather “indifferent” or even 
“ complacently disdainful ”. This has meant some little change 
in the influence of religion on the life of the average student, 
for even nominal allegiance to an idealistic cause has more result 
in our lives than we are usually conscious of. But it has meant a 
far greater change in the standing within the college community 
of the Christian Associations and other groups which avowedly 
support religion. 3 


IV. 


Still another factor of first importance is a development already 
well marked in the life of the churches — the increasingly diversified 
character of American Protestant Christianity. A group of leaders 
of our Student Movement has recently described this factor thus : 

“ ‘Twenty years ago the religious life of America was relatively 
homogeneous. Its origins were in the Protestant Christianity of 
England and Scotland of the seventeenth century; the chief 
sources of its immediate vitality were the Methodist and the 
Moody-Sankey Movements. The religious background of college 
students was then amazingly uniform. It was of such a 
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homogeneous religious life that the Christian Associations hava 
been for forty years the collegiate expression. To-day the 
Situation is utterly changed. Many of the most arresting and 
possibly the most significant movements of Christian life are on the 
far fringes of the main stream of Protestant Church life. If the 
college student is now gripped by religion, it is quite likely to be 
by some movement quite out of the current of conventional 
Christianity. The religious life of America is becoming 
increasingly complex. ” 

Here we see another aspect of the individualism which is 
winning a growing dominance in American life. This, as well as 
what I have called the breakdown of the authority of custom, 
has great influence on student attitudes toward the traditions of 
the past, toward the Church and toward the great corporate 
concerns of Christianity, such as the missionary movement. 
It has great significance for the Student Christian Movement and 
all others who seek to represent the Church of Christ in the 
colleges. 


Vi 


In contrast to these trends which might seem to bode ill for 
the cause of religion, there is one very clear characteristic of the 
present situation — the steadily growing interest among students 
in religion itself. ‘The signs of this fact are upon every hand. 
Those who travel much among college students tell us that at 
no time in the past thirty years has it been so easy to discuss 
religion with college groups as it is at present. In dormitory 
room or before the fraternity house fire the conversation, after 
touching athletics and one or two other familiar student themes, is 
more likely to turn to religion than to anything else. And the 
discussions are likely to be not unreal and futile speculations 
regarding ultimate questions but rather sincere, reasonably 
intelligent, and mildly earnest inquiries into the essential place 
of religion in life and the truth of its central affirmations. 
Religious books are receiving a wide student reading, as are the 
distinctively religious articles which have occupied such a 
prominent place in leading magazines during the past few years. 
The causes of this steadily quickening interest are many. We 
cannot enter into them here, but the interest itself there is no 
denying. 
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VI. 


There is one other, perhaps the most important, phase of the 
present situation which deserves comment — the type of approach 
toward religion which the student of to-day is making. We have 
already spoken of the steadily growing interest in religion ; but 
that interest, generally speaking, springs from two different 
sources, is found in two groups of students and issues in two quite 
different types of religion. In the first place it springs from a 
search for a rational interpretation of life. This is perhaps the 
most pressing student interest of our day, at least among the 
ablest and most worthwhile students. We are witnessing a 
return to an interest in philosophy — not, to be sure, the philoso- 
phy of the schoolmen or even of the great philosophers, but 
meditation upon life’s meaning and life’s destiny which is 
essentially philosophical in character. ‘The average American 
student is not as preoccupied with the commonplace concerns 
of wresting a livelihood from life as his father was. Further, 
steadily improving curriculum content and teaching methods are 
raising the intellectual level of American universities. A student 
has both time and inclination to think, and he is asking more 
intelligently and persistently than his predecessor of twenty-five, 
or even ten years ago, the ultimate questions about the universe 
in which he finds himself and the forces which he feels within 
himself. ‘To these basic questions religion has always claimed 
to give an answer. He is interested in that answer as one of 
several possibilities. Not a few students are finding in the 
religious interpretation the most reasonable answer to life’s 
questions, This is an essentially intellectual approach. 

On the other hand there is still another group of college 
students, and a rapidly growing one, whose interest in religion 
springs from a desire for a richer experience of life, especially 
an experience of beauty and wholeness and self-realization. It 
is an interest in worship, in mysticism —- amazing as that may 
seem in prosaic America. Services of worship well conceived 
and well conducted are meeting a growing response not merely 
among college women but among college men. Interpretation of 
life through aesthetics draws a growing support. This is an 
essentially emotional approach. 

Now even a casual acquaintance with the history of Christian- 
ity would reveal the significance of these facts. Students are 
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approaching religion through their minds, through their 
feelings, but not through their wills. The attractive emphasis 
is upon interpretation, explanation, experience, unity, but not 
upon duty, obedience, the moral conscience. I am concerned 
merely to point this out as an interesting current phenomenon, 
not to argue from it. It is all the more important when we 
recall that Christianity’s characteristic approach to the life of the 
individual has been through his moral conscience and an appeal 
to his will. ‘True religion has habitually begun in a consciousness 
within the soul that one’s life is in some sense a gift and a trust, a 
gift for which gratitude is to be returned and a trust for which 
accounting is to be rendered. It has begun not in self-interpret- 
ation or self-realization, but in self-dedication. The great words 
of its vocabulary have been duty, idealism, obedience, sacrifice, 
the will of God. That approach to the life of the average Amer- 
ican college student of to-day is largely closed. What this may 
mean for the life of this nation in the next generation is a matter 
of prophecy. 


Our day is a time of baffling perplexity but of fascinating 
interest for those related to the cause of religion. ‘The currents 
which are seeping and in some cases sweeping into the college 
world are symptomatic of tendencies in the religious life of the 
nation. No one could miss the growing sense for religion. Talk 
of a soon-coming religious reawakening is a commonplace. 
Striking developments of some kind are certainly imminent. 
In some quarters men are seeking God with their minds alone and 
are missing the path. In other quarters, and especially among 
students, they are searching for some illusory life-fulfillment, but 
one gets little impression of a satisfying discovery. Here and 
there are to be noted small groups, usually very small, which are 
not following the popular current enthusiasms for religion but 
are attempting their approach another way. They are very few 
and usually not highly regarded in the conventional eye, but in 
their life and spirit one can detect close analogies to the small 
group of quite ordinary folk who picked up the cause of Jesus 
where He laid it down and from whom the Christian movement 
sprang. If Christian history is to be trusted, it is to them that we 
must look for the future of religion, both in and out of the colleges. 
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Zusammenfassung 


Nichts ist gefahrlicher und unbefriedigender als Verallgemeinerungen 
zu machen und dies umso mehr, wenn sie sich auf das religidse Leben in 
den amerikanischen Hochschulen beziehen, denn wir haben hier ein so 
vielgestaltiges Gebiet vor uns. Und doch will ich im folgenden gewisse 
religidse Strémungen im Vergleich mit den Vorkriegsjahren als Charak- 
teristiken unserer Zeit hervorheben. 

Das Leben der heutigen Studentengeneration ist ein ziemlich getreuer 
Reflex des nationalen Lebens des amerikanischen Volkes wahrend der 
letzten 25 Jahre. Wenn auch die Jugend, besonders von den konservativ 
Eingestellten, viel bekrittelt wird, ist sie im Grunde in geistiger, seelischer 
und kérperlicher Beziehung die gleiche geblieben. Sie hat mit der 
anderen Zeit nur ein etwas anderes Gesicht angenommen. Auch der 
Krieg, wie viele glauben, hat wenig Einwirkung auf die allgemeine innere 
Entwicklung Amerikas gehabt. Um die Jugend von heute wirklich zu 
verstehen, muss man sich die Krafte vergegenw4rtigen, die wahrend des 
20. Jahrhunderts die Hauptfaktoren im amerikanischen Leben waren. 
Es sind dies die folgenden : 

a) Die immer starker werdende Fiihrerschaft der Wissenschaft, die 
alles analysierte, zergliederte, klassifizierte und realisierte ; 

b) Das atemberaubende Tempo in unserem Leben, das Dinge, die 
heute noch neu waren, morgen wieder als Alteisen beiseiteschiebt. Dass 
unser Volk nur das Neue, weil es neu ist, bewundert. Wie kann man bei 
dieser Einstellung religidse und ethische Ansichten respektieren, die vor 
mehr als hundert Jahren ihre Formulierung fanden. 

c) Ein zu starkes Vertrauen auf die persénliche und nationale Kraft, 
das durch die sichtbaren Erfolge immer starker wird. Unabhingigkeits- 
gefiihl, Selbstvertrauen und Optimismus lassen aber den christlichen Sinn 
der Demut vor Gott schwer aufkommen. 

Alle diese Tendenzen spiegeln sich im Leben der Studenten wieder, 
dies will ich im nachstehenden andeutungsweise ausfiihren : 


Es ist ein Mangel an religidsem Riickhalt durch das Heim bei den meisten 
amertkanischen Studenten. Der junge Student vor 25 Jahren betrat die 
Universitat mit viel starkeren religidsen Erfahrungen, als dies heute der 
Fall ist. Und mit dem religidsen Gefiihl ist es ahnlich wie mit der Liebe, 
es muss schon in der friihesten Jugend gepflegt werden, es muss ganz 
natirlich und unbewusst in einem wachsen. Falls diese Atmosphare in 
der Jugend fehlt, kann die Religidésitat spater nur durch ein intellekt- 
massiges bewusstes Wollen entstehen. 

Das Abnehmen des lebendigen religidsen Einflusses durch das Heim 
und die Schule hat seinen Grund in einer anderen Zeitstrémung : in der 
allgemeinen Einstellung zur Religion und ihren Einrichtungen. Man 
Rénnte dies etwa den Zusammenbruch des bisherigen Sittenkodex nennen. 
Und gerade hier kann man bei der Jugend einen Zusammenbruch der 
Achtung vor dem, was man bis dahin allgemein respektierte, finden. 
Noch vor zehn Jahren — wie man persénlich auch eingestellt war — wurde 
das Christentum durch einflussreiche und auf sich haltende Burger 
geférdert und unterstiitzt. Dies fand in den Hochschulen seinen Ausdruck 
in einem Interesse und der Unterstiitzung der christlichen Studenten- 
vereinigungen. Jetzt braucht man um seines Ansehens willen sich nicht 
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mehr als Christ zu bekennen. Und die meisten der heutigen Studenten 
sind nicht einmal mehr nach aussen hin “ christlich ’’, sondern “‘ gleich- 
giltig ’’, ja erheben sich sogar “‘ verachtlich ’’ dartiber. Dies hat einen 
grdsseren Einfluss auf das Leben der einzelnen Studenten gehabt, als wir 
glauben. Denn selbst eine rein dusserliche Treue zu einer ideellen Sache 
hat eine gréssere Einwirkung auf uns, als wir uns klar machen. Aber 
auch fiir die, die sich bewusst als Christen innerhalb der College — 
Gemeinschaft bekennen, hat dies Veranderungen mit sich gebracht. 

Auch die Tendenz einer immer starker werdenden Spaltung der 
Christenheit in einzelne Gruppen, die wir schon andeuteten, ist nicht 
ohne Einwirkung geblieben. Ein Fuhrer der Studentenschaft dusserte 
sich kiirzlich folgendermassen hieriiber : 

», Vor zwanzig Jahren war das religidse Leben in Amerika relativ 
homogen. Es hatte seinen Ursprung in dem protestantischen Christentum 
der Englisch-Schottischen Kirche des 17. Jahrhunderts. Heute ist ein 
grosser Wechsel eingetreten. Die bedeutendsten Strémungen des 
christlichen Lebens haben sich vom Hauptstrom der protestantischen Kirche 
sehr entfernt. Wenn ein Student heute von einer religidsen Bewegung 
ergriffen wird, ist es selten das konventionelle Christentum. Und so 
nimmt das religidse Leben Amerikas immer verwickeltere Formen an! “ 

Hier wirkt sich in gewisser Form das Zunehmen des Individualismus 
im amerikanischen Leben aus. Dies sowie der Zusammenbruch der 
Sitten hatte einen grossen Einfluss auf die Haltung der Studenten zu den 
Traditionen der Vergangenheit, zu Kirche und Mission. 

Und doch, ganz im Widerspruch zu diesen Zeitstrémungen, erleben 
wir ein immer intensiveres Interesse an der Religion unter den Studenten. 
Immer wieder begegnet man ihm. Religiédse Biicher und Artikel werden 
heute in grosser Menge gelesen, und Diskussionen tiber religidse Probleme 
sind unter den Studenten an der Tagesordnung. 

Noch ein anderer, sehr wichtiger Zug unserer Zeit muss hier angefiihrt 
werden — die Art, wie sich die Studenten heute der Religion nahern. 
Wir haben eben von dem zunehmenden Interesse an der Religion ge- 
sprochen. Dies hat zweierlei Ursachen : 

1. Ein Suchen nach einer rationalen Erkenntnis des Lebens. Dies ist 
vielleicht eins der starksten Charakteristiken der Studenten von heute. 
Es liegt darin eine Rickkehr zur Philosophie, zu einer praktischen Lebens- 
philosophie, die sich in einem Reflektieren tiber Sinn und Schicksal des 
Lebens ausdriickt. 

2. Der Student von heute braucht nicht so um den Lebensunterhalt 
zu kampfen wiedie friihere Generation, und dadurch hat er mehr Zeit zu 
einem ruhigen Meditieren, ferner stehen die Lehrmethoden auf einer viel 
hdheren Stufe, und dadurch ist das allgemeine intellektuelle Niveau an den 
amerikanischen Universitaten wesentlich gestiegen. Nicht wenige der 
heutigen Studenten finden die befriedigendste Antwort auf ihre Fragen 
iiber das Weltall und ihre persénliche Aufgabe darin in der Religion. 
Diese Annaherung an die Religion ist also wesentlich intellektueller Art. 

Andere wieder sehnen sich nach Schénheit, Volikommenheit und 
Selbsterfiillung, und in diesem Suchen nach Erfiillung erwacht bei ihnen 
ein religidses Interesse. Hier begegnen wir einer seelischen Anndherung, 
die ihren Ausdruck durch die Mystik und besondere Formen der Gottes- 
verehrung findet — so unwahrscheinlich dies in unserem prosaischen 
Amerika erscheinen mag. Mit Geist und Gefihl also nahern sich die 
Studenten von heute der Religion, aber nicht durch ihren Willen. Nicht 
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Pflicht, Gehorsam und das Gewissen sind die sie treibenden Faktoren, 
sondern die Art der Darlegung, der Erklarung, Erfahrung und Einheit. 
Dies ist umso interessanter zu beobachten, als wahre Religion meist seinen 
Ursprung hatte in der Erkenntnis, dass das Leben ein Geschenk und Pfand 
sei. Ein Geschenk, fiir das wir dankbar sein und das wir zuriickgeben 
miissen ; ein Pfand, fiir das einst Rechenschaft von uns gefordert wird. 
Nicht Selbst — Erfiillung, sondern Selbst-Hingabe war das erste. Pflicht, 
Idealismus, Gehorsam, Opfer, der Wille Gottes, das waren die Leitworte 
jener Christen. Fiir die heutige Studentengeneration sind sie wesenlos 
geworden. Wie dies sich in der nachsten Generation im Volksleben aus- 
driicken wird, ist noch dunkel und kann nur ein Spiel unserer Vermutung 
bleiben. 

Was sich in den Hochschulen abspielt sind Symptome, die wir im 
religidsen Leben des ganzen Volkes wiederfinden. _Ueberall ist ein Suchen 
und Fragen nach Religion, man weiss aber den Weg nicht. Und es 
scheinen nur wenige eine wirklich befriedigende Antwort auf ihr Suchen 
zu finden. Hier und da trifft man aber Gruppen, die auf ihre Art und 
Weise versuchen, eine Antwort zu erhalten. Ihrer sind nur wenige, und 
sie werden von den konventionell eingestellten Christen kaum beachtet. 
Aber in ihrem Leben und Wesen finden wir manche Parallele mit den ein- 
fachen Mannern des Volkes, die Jesus sich erwahlte und denen er seine 
Ideen zum Vermichtnis gab, damit sie sie der Welt weitergeben sollten. 
Wer an die Geschichte des Christentums glaubt, muss sein Augenmerk auf 
diese Gruppe richten, als der Zukiinftigen. 


The Russian Student Christian Movement 
Outside Russia 


For the period 1921-1929 


V.V. ZENKOVSKY 


With a great joy I am responding to the offer of the “ Student 
World ” to give a general account of the development of the 
Russian Student Christian Movement. 

It has a unique position in the World’s Student Christian 
Movement, and is quite conscious of this. Nevertheless, it has a 
sincere feeling of love for the World’s Student Christian 
Movement. It appreciates its constant efforts for spreading 
Christian enlightenment and admires its chief aim —- to unite 
all those who believe in Christ and love Him. 

Our attitude towards the Christian Federation from the 
beginning has been characterized by a deep feeling of Christian 
fellowship, and we have fully recognised the importance of the 
close connection between us — the Orthodox with this Christian 
Union. We hope that our relations will continue to deepen 
and develop more and more. 

The Russian Student Christian Movement was already in 
existence before the Revolution. Having been brought into life 
by Baron Nikolai, it had so developed in a few years, that already 
it belonged to the World’s Federation. The bad conditions in 
Russia have compelled it to withdraw from the surface of life, 
but, so far as we see, the same evolution which we witness 
outside Russia, took place there. The problem of its relationship 
with the Church has become the problem of the first importance. 
However, because of its illegal position there, we do not know 
which of the two tendencies — confessional or interconfessional 
is predominant. 

After the revolution, some of the workers of the R.S.C.M. 
found themselves among the. Russian emigrees. Upon the 
initiative of A.N. Nikitin and with the help of a special 
committee established in Peking in 1922 (consisting of 
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Miss Rouse, Mr. Hollinger, Mr. Nikitin and Dr. Liperovsky) 
the work for introducing the Movement to Russian emigrants 
began. This work was started in Prague and it followed the 
same policy as before — it had in view the establishing of Bible 
circles. At the same time quite an independent Movement 
broke out in Belgrade among the young Russians there; its 
tendency from the beginning was towards the Church. Personally 
I met with this circle in 1921 while I was a Professor in the 
University of Belgrade. About this time the department of the 
Y.M.C.A. began its work in Berlin. 

Thanks to the energy of Mr. Nikitin, who had been trying 
to unite all the circles into one body, and who started the circles 
in Paris and Sofia, the first General Conference of the R.S.C.M. 
outside Russia took place in Pcheroff in 1922. This conference 
was of great importance and was of an organizational character. 
Several separate circles united in one body. Besides the above- 
mentioned circles the Russian circle in Esthonia participated in 
the Conference. The central organ of the Movement was 
established and Professor Zenkovsky was elected as the President 
of the Movement. Dr. Liperovsky who had been working in 
Prague became its secretary. Besides this organizational work, 
the Conference of Pcheroff proved to be rich in other results 
of great importance. A close connection was established between 
the united young people and the famous representatives of the 
Russian religious-philosophical thought (Father S. Bulgakoff, 
Professor Kartasheff, Berdiaeff, etc.). 

Thus the contact was established between the Movement 
and the rich and deep tradition of the Russian religious thought, 
and this was the beginning of fruitful influence of the Russian 
religious thinkers on our young people — an influence that still 
remains one of the chief forces of the Movement. 

At the Pcheroff Conference the unity with the Orthodox 
Church was fully realized and strengthened. The fact that 
from the beginning the Liturgy was celebrated each morning, 
expressed the attitude and principal idea of the Movement. 

One of the features of the Conference was the rapprochement 
of the confessional and interconfessional tendencies. Bible 
groups were declared useful and important, but the idea of 
interconfessionalism as of cooperation in a spirit of life and 
peace was distinguished from the ideal of formal interconfession- 
alism. Formal interconfessionalism in rejecting the problem of 
Christian dogma means for the Orthodox consciousness the 
concentration exclusively on questions of conduct and on the 
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general principles of the Christian teaching, and this means 
spiritual poverty. 

The Conference admitted also the possibility of the communion 
and cooperation of the Orthodox Church with Christians of the 
other confessions, on the condition that the Orthodox conscious- 
ness be not suppressed, but, on the contrary — should fully 
manifest itself. 

The Conference felt and history has proved — the big 
creative significance of the Church in the development of 
Christian personality. Hence the beginning of a new type of the 
Orthodox Bible circle and the realization of the idea of Church 
as the central and fundamental Christian idea. 

The necessity of bringing all aspects of life into close con- 
nection with the Church grew to be the leading idea of the 
Movement. 

The organizational union once established, the Movement 
began to develop rapidly. For the first two years its centre was at 
Prague ; then it was transferred to Paris, where a large number 
of the Russian emigrants were concentrated. At this time the 
so-called Central Secretariat was established, consisting of 
Central Secretaries, President and ‘Treasurer. 

For the past years the Movement has extended its work to 
England, Poland, the Baltic States, America, and lately to 
Lithuania. It has developed especially in Czechoslovakia, having 
touched besides Prague, the cities of Brno and Bratislava, in 
Germany, besides Berlin, Dresden and Freiberg and in France, 
besides Paris, Nice, Nancy and Lyons. 

These are the countries in which the Movement is largely 
supported by the American Y.M.C.A. It must be said, however, 
that since 1926 the Federation and the Y.M.C.A. have no official 
representatives in the Central Organ of the Movement (G.G.Kull- 
mann was member of it up to February, having been elected at 
the Assembly). 

In regard to the organization, a step taken on July 27th, 1927 
was very important, when new relationships between the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Movement were established. According to that agreement 
the Y.M.C.A. handed over its budget assigned for the support 
of the Russian work to the Central Organ of the Movement, 
thus, the secretaries of the Movement maintained by the 
Y.M.C.A. being entirely at the disposal of the Movement, which 
elects them in agreement with the General Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. 
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The outward growth of the Movement for 1923-1929 can be 
shown by the following figures : 


1923 1929 
Circles 5 60 
Members 56 700 


Budget of the Central Organ (with 
the exception of the Y.M.C.A. 
support) £800 £2100 


According to the Constitution of the Movement as accepted 
by the Assembly of 1927 the Movement is governed by the 
Council, consisting of eleven members, as well as the Central and 
Local Secretaries. (In 1928 it counted twenty-two members). 
The executive organ is represented by the Central Secretariat 
under the leadership of the President. As to the local work, 
there are Joint Committees, Electing Councils and its Working 
Organs. 

At the beginning of the Russian Student Christian Movement 
Outside Russia the Organ of the Movement was established under 
the title : “ The Spiritual Way of the Students. ” This Organ 
did not appear regularly, but in November 1925 it was replaced 
by a monthly magazine “ Viestnik ”, which, for three and a half 
years of its existence has occupied a stable place in the Russian 
emigrant press, as the only religious and social magazine. It 
has more than 1400 subscribers at present and is gradually 
becoming self-supporting. The editors (Zernoff and Lagovsky) 
have been successful in securing the participation of all Russian 
religious thinkers. While it remains the Organ of the Movement, 
“ Viestnik ” serves at the same time as propaganda in spreading 
the Movement’s ideas among Russian society. Regarding its 
composition, the Movement has outgrown the limits of a normal 
Student Movement. The presence of the younger generation 
has brought into being the very fruitful work of religious teaching 
and the representatives of the older generation either participate 
in the work of the circles, or form groups of “ Friends of the 
Movement ”, which stand in close connection with the 
Movement. 

Before 1923 all the Russian work received financial support 
from the Coordination Committee of Y.M.C.A. and W.S.C.F. — 
except those circles in Belgrade and certain circles in Prague, 
which existed quite independently. Once the Russian Movement 
became united and its Central Organ established, the funds from 
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the Federation were handed direct to the Central Organ, so with 
the Y.M.C.A. since 1927 on the condition, however, that their 
distribution be done with the knowledge of the Y.M.C.A. The 
items of membership fees, private contributions and proceeds 
from financial campaigns are growing each year. The chief 
difficulty in regard to finances is the absence of native soil, the 
emigrant condition. The majority of the Russians abroad live in 
poverty. Those who are rich get used to international life and 
lose interest in the society of the emigrants. All this is a great 
handicap to the development of financial independence in the 
Russian Movement. The fact that the Russian emigrants are 
scattered all over the world makes the work for the development 
of the Movement complicated and lays a burden on its budget. 
It is enough to point out, for instance, that it takes about one 
thousand dollars to organize the General Assembly, which is 
the governing body of the Movement. ‘The chief expense is 
travel. 

The close connection of the Movement with the Church 
makes itself strongly felt in the Movement’s methods of work. 
‘We may mention, first of all, the Bible circles in which the study 
of the Bible is planned according to the Holy Fathers. This 
does not exclude freedom of opinion in the circles, but the 
commentaries of the Holy Fathers make it possible to use all 
the rich material they contain. At present the hand-book for the 
study of the Gospel of Matthew is being prepared. Side by side 
with the Bible circles are the liturgical, dogmatic and apologetic 
circles for the study of Lives of the Saints and for Church 
History. Circles for studying literature and religion, dealing 
mainly with Dostoewsky’s works, serve to prepare youth for 
religious circles. So also does the circle for studying contemporary 
Russia. Prayers are read in these circles at the beginning and at 
the end of the meetings. 

Since the autumn of 1928 the Movement has had its own 
chaplain and its own Church (Paris, 10 Boulevard Montparnasse), 
where the liturgy is read and prayers are said for the Movement. 
All the work in the Church is being done by the members of the 
Movement. The chaplain of the Movement (Father S. Tchet- 
verikoff) is the centre of a group of those who want to devote 
themselves to work of a purely religious character. A number 
of clergymen, Father S. Bulgakoff especially, are closely connected 
with the Movement, as well as the Bishops of the Russian Church 
under the leadership of Metropolitan Eulogius. Within the 
Movement there is the fellowship of St. Trinity (in Paris), and 
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another fellowship is being formed now, under the leadership of 
the chaplain of the Movement. 

In the year 1926 in the Movement the work among children 
began. It had a very modest form at first, but in two and a half 
years this work has grown into a big field. It includes girls, 
boys and young people, and is of great importance in recruiting 
members for the Movement. The following forms of educational 
work exist : (1) Sunday and Thursday, School for children 
(Paris, Berlin, Brno, Bratislava), giving religious and national 
education for boys and girls — mainly attending foreign schools. 
(2) Circles for girls (Paris, Bratislava, Riga, Jurieff, Berlin. 
In close connection with these stand the Y.W.C.A. circles in 
Reval and Riga). These circles bring together girls from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age and give religious and national education 
as well as including sport in their programme. This work reaches 
its culmination in summer camps for girls. The first summer 
camp for girls was in 1928, and was very successful. (3) Boys’ 
circles (Paris, Berlin ; the Boys’ circles of the Y.M.C.A. in Reval 
and Riga are in close connection with our organization). Last 
year there were also two camps for boys — one in France, and 
one in Germany ; it is proposed to make three summer camps 
this year. (4) A Fellowship for boys and girls (sixteen-twenty) 
in Paris, consisting of about sixty members. The fellowship 
is running its club, open to all (similar work is going on in Berlin), 
and also arranges circles which stand in close connection with 
the Church of the Movement. Through this club many young 
people have come to the Movement. The General Conference in 
France (summer 1928) proved that the work in the Fellowship 
and club promises well for the future membership of the Move- 
ment. 

In the autumn of 1928 the Paris Movement opened a club for 
students, which is not doing any religious work, and whose aim 
is to make it possible for students to find rest and recreation in 
their leisure hours. It is open daily, has thirty-five members, 
and attracts on literary and musical evenings about a hundred 
young people. The members of this club, coming to the 
Movement’s building, unconsciously begin to live its life. In the 
financial campaign, just finished, almost all the members of the 
club took an active part. 

On the initiative of the Central Organ in the Paris Movement, 
which is especially rich in talent, a special Ideological Council 
was established, in which the prominent members of the Move- 
ment, friends of the Movement, and famous religious thinkers 
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(Rev. S. Bulgakoff, Professor Berdiaeff, Prince Trubetzkoy etc.) 
participate. The Ideological Council aims at working out general 
problems of the Movement and its ideology. The meetings take 
place every month, or every six weeks. 

The Religious Education Committee of the Russian Theolo- 
gical Institute collaborates with the Movement. It is headed by 
Professor Zenkovsky. His chief assistants are: I.A. Lagovsky, 
A. Tchetverikova, Rev. Tchetverikoff, Rev. Shumkin, Professor 
Zander. 

The Religious Education Committee serves as the centre of 
all the Educational work of the Movement; it gives advice on 
all questions related to it. At the same time it acts as Research 
Department in the other Movements, and is constantly working 
out the problems of the Movement. 

One of the members, Mr. Lagovsky, directs a bureau for 
boys’ work, as well as a special committee for working out the 
methods in Orthodox Bible Circles. The Committee issued 
three volumes on “ The Problems of the Religious Education ” 
and is issuing a monthly bulletin of the Committee in which 
recent problems of educational work are discussed and where a 
bibliography of new books and editions is given. Under the 
leadership of a Committee member Miss Tchetverikova, a 
questionnaire was drawn up and distributed among the young 
people from fifteen to twenty-seven years of age. The Committee 
has planned to issue a book about the Russian youth on the basis 
of the answers to this questionnaire. The Religious-Education 
Committee supplies the Movement with textbooks. 

The work of the Movement finds its full expression in the 
conferences. Besides the Annual Assembly, local conferences are 
called yearly in France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Baltic States. It is also hoped to arrange a conference in Poland. 
The outstanding feature of these conferences is the Liturgy 
which is officiated each morning in the camp church; on the last 
day of the conference all members take part in Holy Communion. 
There are also services intheevenings. This gives not only a 
combination of work and church services, but establishes that 
close inner union in the mystical life of Orthodox Liturgy. 
It would not be wrong to say that the inner life of the Russian 
Movement depends on this close unity between the Movement 
and the Church. The leading idea and the moving force of the 
Russian Movement is in the philosophical and practical realisation 
of the significance of the incarnation. For the Orthodox 
consciousness the ideaofthe Church implies not only an historical 
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and social-psychological union of believers, but it involves besides 
real and catholic unity with Christ, Who lives in Church as in 
His body. Mystical Realism — such is the position of Orthodoxy, 
distinguishing it from the spiritual interpretation of history in 
Protestantism, as well as from the theocratical interpretation of 
the Church in Catholicism. The reality and objectivity of 
Christ’s existence in Church and Sacraments are free in Orthodoxy 
from exaggerated emphasis on the outward understanding of 
this fact, which has created the mystical notion of the Papacy in 
Catholicism. It is impossible here to give an account of the 
origins of Orthodoxy, of its spirit and practice, of the Sacraments, 
of freedom in Christ, of the transfiguration of the World and of 
connecting all aspects of life with the Church. These outstanding 
features of Orthodoxy, however, define the spiritual type of the 
Russian Movement. The presence of members of the Movement 
at conferences gives such a complete experience of religious 
feeling, that all the work for the next year depends on the inspir- 
ation received at the conference. Not through the eloquence 
of our leaders, not through convincing words do we win the souls 
of our young people, but by putting them into real touch with 
that living and eternal reality, which lives in the Church. The 
happiest and most important moments of the conferences are the 
Church services; common “ standing before God ” has more 
influence than anything else on members of the Movement. 
Thus we have come to the last and chief question — the leading 
idea of the Movement. It consists in the adopting of that fullness, 
which ever lives in the Church, through character building, 
through the adoption of Christian principles, through bringing 
the whole of life into connection with the Church. The Movement 
does not seek to influence life externally, but seeks the unity of 
all in love for Christ, knowing, that such love is the only real 
and creative and transfigurating force. We desire not merely 
that life should conform to the Christian principles, but we seek 
a real yearning for Christ. The Christianizing of life is not a 
medieval, theocratic ideal, but an inner contact with Christ. 
The Movement serves the Church, but is conscious that there 
are Christians who have departed from the Church’s understand- 
ing of Christianity, and it believes that our love towards other 
confessions will serve as the way towards the unity of all. The 
idea of the Federation “Ut omnes unum sint” is dear to us, as 
is also the idea of the ccumenic Christianity. Not hiding our 
own gifts and not suppressing those of others, we come to the 
other Christians, remembering that in love for Christ, our 
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Saviour, and in the confession of our God, Father,Son and Holy 
Spirit, one in Three — lies the strong and the only basis for 
religious communion. We do not seek interconfessional civility, 
we fear not the sharpness of divergencies ; but believe in the 
miraculous force of love for Christ. 

The Russian Movement is mystical, theocratic (in the sense of 
free, not medieval theocraty), and because of this it is eccleciastic. 
It gathers to itself those who are strong enough to face the 
difficulties and complications of to-day, who are ready to seek 
Christ and His Truth in everything and everywhere. Our 
co-operation with the other Christian Movements strengthens us 
in our aim to follow the challenge, that ‘‘ One Thing is Needful. ” 


Résumé 


La Fédération Russe des Associations Chrétiennes d’Etudiants, 
fondée par le baron Nikolai, rattachée 4 la Fédération Universelle, est, 
depuis la Révolution, dans l’impossibilité de vivre au grand jour en Russie. 
Cependant nous savons que, 14 comme ailleurs, son probléme essentiel 
est celui de ses relations avec |’Eglise ; nous ignorons toutefois laquelle 
des tendances (confessionnelles ou interconfessionnelles) y est pré- 
dominante. 

Aprés la Révolution, parmi les émigrés, des Associations se formérent 
en différents centres. Grande activité de M. Nikitin. Importante Conférence 
4 Pcheroff (1922), ot s’organisa le « Mouvement Chrétien des Etudiants 
Russes Emigrés », président Prof. Zenkovsky ; secrétaire D™ Liperovsky. 
Contact avec les représentants illustres de la pensée philosophique reli- 
gieuse russe : Bulgakoff, Kartasheff, Berdieff, etc. On prend conscience 
des liens étroits qui unissent le « Mouvement» a |’Eglise orthodoxe. 
La vie, sous tous ses aspects, doit étre en contact intime avec |’Eglise. 
Mais on admet la possibilité de la collaboration interconfessionnelle. 

De 1923 4 1929, développement rapide (700 membres au lieu de 56) ; 
centres nombreux (60 associations au lieu de 5). « Viestnik » l’organe du 
mouvement a plus de 1400 abonnés. 

Jusqu’en 1923, l’ceuvre des étudiants russes émigrés était presque 
entiérement subventionnée par les Y.M.C.A. et la Fédération Universelle. 
Depuis, le montant annuel des cotisations des étudiants russes et autres 
contributions n’a cessé de s’accroitre. Toutefois, les conditions de la 
vie d’émigré (pauvreté, dispersion) demeurent un obstacle 4 l’autonomie 
financiére du « Mouvement ». Les voyages absorbent une grande partie 
des ressources. 

L’union étroite avec l’Eglise orthodoxe influe sur les méthodes de 
travail. Activités : cercles d’études bibliques, d’histoire ecclésiastique, 
d’études littéraires (les euvres de Dostoiewski principalement) et d’études 
sur la Russie contemporaine. Depuis 1928, le « Mouvement », en relations 
constantes avec de nombreux membres du clergé, a son église particuliere 
4 Paris et son auménier. Citons aussi son « Comité d’Idéologie » et son 
« Comité d’Education religieuse ». Enfin, indépendamment des activités 
religieuses, un cercle s’est fondé a Paris en 1928 pour offrir aux étudiants 
repos et distractions. 
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Le travail parmi les enfants et adolescents des deux sexes, entrepris 
en 1926, a pris une grande extension : éducation religieuse et nationale, 
sports, camps de vacances, clubs, etc. 

Le « Mouvement » trouve sa forme d’expression la plus complete 
dans ses Conférences. L’inspiration qu’on y vient chercher influe sur le 
travail de l’année entiére. Le culte y tient une place importante. On 
peut dire, sans crainte d’erreur, que la vie intérieure du « Mouvement » 
repose sur son union intime avec |’Eglise. Pour la conscience orthodoxe, 
les fidéles sont plus qu’une réunion de croyants : ils font partie d’un 
organisme spirituel, le Corps du Christ. Le réalisme mystique de |’Ortho- 
doxie et ses autres traits essentiels sont aussi ceux du « Mouvement » 
russe. II ne recherche pas |’influence sur la vie extérieure, mais veut unir 
ses membres dans l’amour du Christ, seule force créatrice et qui trans- 
figure. II sert l’Eglise, mais la devise de la Fédération « Ut omnes unum 
sint », lui est chére. Le « Mouvement » russe est mystique, théocratique 
(au sens d’une libre théocratie) et c’est pourquoi il est ecclésiastique. 
Il groupe tous ceux qui se sentent assez forts pour affronter les difficultés 
et complications de l’heure présente et sont préts a chercher, en tout et 
partout, le Christ et Sa Vérité! 


“n P 
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Ten Years 


Some Movements of Thought in the Last 
Decade in Great Britain 


Zoé B. FAIRFIELD 


It is hard to write contemporary history and in writing of 
intellectual and spirtuial movements during the last ten years 
one cannot be sure that one is really doing more than describing 
moods or phases of thought. Yet, under the surface, there can 
be no doubt that great and radical changes are taking place and 
have indeed taken place,. That is to say, the mind of people of 
twenty years old in 1929 1is very different from the mind of 
people of twenty years of age in 1919 or in 1909. The changes 
are in some ways disconcerting, but I am among those who 
believe that they are changes quite definitely for the better. 

I write as one who has watched the situation very largely from 
the headquarters of the Student Movement, which means at the 
same time opportunity and limitation of outlook. ‘That is to say, 
my opportunity of observing the mind of the great majority 
of young people who are very much detached from religious 
idealism has been limited ; the impressions of a Trade Union leader 
or the proprietor of a Night Club, or a fashionable dressmaker, 
or a pious Chaplain would be very different from mine. 

It seems to me to be possible to divide the period between the 
Armistice and the spring of 1929 into three phases : 


I. The first phase was one of impatient optimism. The 
numbers of students attending conferences and the varied 
activities of our Movement were large. ‘There was a deep concern 
for international and social questions. ‘There was little interest 
in theology. There was little concern for questions of the inner 
life, prayer or worship. Criticism of the Church was very 
marked. There was little sense of God. ‘There was a widespread 
and steadily increasing interest in psychology ; it was a way of 
healing for much havoc wrought by the war amongst soldiers and 
civilians. Immense changes, and immensely greater freedom 
came about in the relations between men and women. In society 
in general, and in the universities in particular, the conventions 
of generations were thrown aside, and thrown aside for good. 

The International and Missionary conference of students held 
in Glasgow in 1921 was, as it were, the fullest expression of the 
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mind of the Student Movement during this period. It was the 
largest student conference we have held in the British Isles. It 
was profoundly concerned with all the great problems of the age 
— international, industrial and religious. It was revolutionary 
in its outlook. It was full of impatience, but, as has already been 
said, of impatient optimism. It was during this same period that 
our Aim and Basis was re-written. 


“The Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland 
is a fellowship of students who desire to understand the Christian faith and 
to live the Christian life. 

The Movement seeks to set forth Jesus Christ as the supreme revelation 
of God and the true nature of man. 

It sees in Him the one sure guide for all mankind in every sphere of 
thought and conduct, in art and industry, in politics and the professions, 
in science and education ; the source of power for the overthrow of evil and 
the renewal of all human life. The Movement challenges students to 
recognise the urgent need of the whole world for Christ, without limit of 
race or nation, and to respond by dedicating their lives to His service as 
He may guide them. 

It calls them to explore His teaching and to follow the guidance of His 
spirit in the pursuit of truth, beauty and righteousness; to prepare 
themselves by study, discipline and prayer for the tasks of the future, 
joyfully to accept God’s gift of deliverance and life for themselves ; and 
to enter the fellowship of worship, thought and service which is the heritage 
of the Christian Church. 

This is a fine expression of the post-war Christian mind. ” 


II. The second period I would describe as a period of 
reaction, growing steadily more and more acute. The first 
generation of students in the colleges after the war was very 
mature, including a large number of ex-service men and women 
whose minds and thought had been deeply affected by the exper- 
iences of the war years. The generation that succeeded that was 
immature and lacking in leadership. It had suffered a great deal 
indirectly and gained little, if anything, directly from the war 
experience. It was inclined to cynicism, pessimism and depres- 
sion. It was possessed of a quite different kind of impatience. 
There was lack of leadership in all college societies. In the 
Student Movement there was a great deal of vague discussion, 
often singularly fruitless. I don’t think I am exaggerating if I 
say that this generation had too little faith in themselves or in 
God, and none in reformers or politicians or leaders. They had 
some faith in the group method of arriving at truth, but not so 
strongly developed as among our cousins in America !_ Many of 
those who would normally have been among the younger leaders 
— for instance, on the staffs of universities and schools — were 
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dead, and among the survivors — both men and women — 
the result of war strain was making itself increasingly felt. 

I think that probably the reaction and discouragement among 
women, while due very largely to the after-effects of the war 
period and the general collapse of ideals, has been in part due 
to the fact that externally, at any rate, the objective of the Women’s 
Movement had been achieved, and much that that movement 
had brought into the lives of women of inspiration and idealism 
and impetus had come to an end. Externally, at any rate, the 
battle for freedom was won, or almost won, and the fruits were less 
satisfying than had been expected. I think there has been a 
return of individualism among women, and to a certain extent 
a turning away from some of their pre-war enthusiasm. The 
period of 1923-27 was a period of peculiar difficulty and dis- 
couragement in this country as in many others. The Inter- 
national and Missionary Conference held at Manchester in 1925 
was again typical. ‘There was much that was fine about it, and it 
was a great spiritual experience to many students, but it was pitched 
in a minor key, and its message was not clear. 


III. It seems to me that we are now entered upon a third and 
much more hopeful period. We are climbing up the hill again, 
seeing the dawn, and beginning to be able to look back along the 
steep path of the ascent. The post-war generation has come to 
an end of itself ; it has passed through a period of bitter reaction 
and disillusionment and there are signs on every hand that it is 
turning once more to God, and that slowly and painfully that 
great Word for the Supreme Reality, is coming once more to be 
filled with content. The Conference which has just closed in 
Liverpool, January 1929, like Glasgow and Manchester, was the 
expression of a stage of our post-war history. There were no 
cheap solutions or easy words or panaceas: “ The naive opti- 
mism ” of which we have been on all hands accused seemed to be 
a thing of the past ; the young men and women of this generation 
in the colleges, who are taking life seriously at all, are facing very 
squarely up to real issues in science, in religion, in their life 
work, in sex relations. There was a real simplicity about the 
conference ; something quite different from oversimplification 
in other circles. It is not perhaps altogether bad that some of 
the most modern of modern writers are beginning to satirise 
themselves, and that there are signs of reviving respect for the 
great Victorians. Youth knows that the great words for their 
age have not yet been spoken. 
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[ have tried very roughly to sketch, in the main, changes which 
seem to me to have taken place in the moods of the younger men 
and women as one has watched them during the past ten years. 
Any such rough generalisation is bound to be unsatisfactory. 
I want now to try to indicate in a few words what I believe to be 
the more fundamental changes which have taken place underneath 
these appearances, but this attempt must be even more tentative 
than the other. 

The change seems to me to be four-fold — change of attitude 
in regard to religion, in regard to social and political thought, in 
regard to what I would roughly describe as patriotism or national 
feeling, and in regard to questions of sex relationships and moral 
standards. 

Probably the most profound and lasting change in the thought 
of the universities is due to the immense increase in the number of 
students throughout our whole university field who are studying 
science — something like 72° in the whole field, probably 
go % in the modern universities. A very large proportion of 
these students have a very limited cultural background, and have 
had almost no education in religion or philosophy. 


Religion 


This means the spread and popularisation of scientific modes 
of thought in relation to the natural universe on the one hand and 
the human mind on the other. Mr. Julian Huxley’s recent 
book “ What I believe ” gives a clear and full statement of the 
position which has been reached by a considerable number of 
thoughtful young men and women. Probably the outstanding 
religious problem of our day is not a conflict between religion and 
science, or between a material and spiritual view of the universe, 
or even between Christianity and economic materialism, but 
between what Mr. Huxley calls “ the Religion of Naturalism ” 
on the one hand, and on the other, the great emphases which are 
found in Catholicism, Orthodoxy or Calvinism. Side by side 
with the growth of naturalism is a deepened interest in the mys- 
tical aspects of religion, its “ given-ness ” and “ other-ness ”. 
While the subjective tendency in religion, art, literature and 
music is still marked, it is at the same time highly significant that 
Anglo-Catholicism is probably the most vital element in the 
religious movement among the younger people. 

The Church of England is the battlefield or the meeting ground 
of all these seemingly divergent trends of thought. 
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Social and Political Thought 


The Copec (Social Conference in Birmingham in 1923 was a 
landmark in the life of the Church in this country. It witnessed 
to a great change of mind in all the Churches, but it seems also to 
have marked the end of a period. There has been little new 
thought or effective action or leadership in social matters in either 
political or religious circles in the last few years. The nation 
looks, with sympathetic hopelessness and a complete paralysis 
of effective action, on the terrible problems of unemployment and 
distress in the mining areas. But there is a stirring of the waters, 
and here and there men and women are rousing themselves to the 
intellectual effort needed to free themselves of all the old shibbo- 
leths of whatever party or school of thought and to face hard 
facts and real issues and to struggle for new solutions. The 
three phases of optimism, disillusionment, and the slow rebirth 
of hope and initiative are more marked in this region of political 
and social thought perhaps than in any other. 


Patriotism and national feeling 


At the Liverpool Conference applause was discouraged, but 
on one occasion when a speaker in a very simple and straight- 
forward speech on industrial problems remarked ”all war is 
wrong “ there was a spontaneous outburst of applause from every 
part of the hall. It was perhaps the most spontaneous gesture 
made at the Conference. There would be an equally significant 
lack of response at any gathering of educated young people to 
cheap or sentimental patriotism. Probably good-tempered open- 
mindedness about international questions and the rights and 
claims of other nations is more general than intelligent knowledge 
or real interest, but that there is a change of mind in this regard 
there can, I think, be little doubt. 


Sex Relationships and Moral Standards 


Here is change indeed, here more than anywhere else, it is 
sheer foolhardiness to attempt to say whether the change is for 
good or for evil. During the war years there was nothing too 
good to say of the younger generation. Those who sang their 
praises most loudly are now most loud in their disapproval. 
Foundations have been shaken and old restraints thrown aside. 
Nothing is taken on authority or hearsay. Every kind of experi- 
ment. is being made. They will never go back to the old ways 
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of silence and repression. I believe that they will rediscover 
the positive values of reverence and discipline and beauty and 
graciousness. Obviously much of that which troubles people 
is the inevitable aftermath of a period of war and instability. 
The lasting elements in the situation are but a hastening of what 
was in any case inevitable. 


Résumé 


Rien de plus difficile que d’écrire l’histoire du mouvement intellectuel 
et spirituel des dix derniéres années. Indiscutablement, des changements 
radicaux, parfois déconcertants, se sont produits, dont quelques-uns 
nettement heureux. Cette période peut se diviser en trois phases. 

I. Optimisme quelque peu impatient. Grande activité du « Student 
Movement »; nombreux public aux Conférences ; intérét profond pour 
les questions internationales et sociales; peu pour la théologie, la vie 
intérieure, la pensée, le culte; l’Eglise est envisagée d’un point de vue 
critique ; intérét croissant pour la psychologie ; relations infiniment plus 
libres entre hommes et femmes ; abandon définitif de beaucoup de vieilles 
conventions. Tout ceci, dans la société en général, dans les Universités 
en particulier. La Conférence Internationale et Missionnaire de Glasgow 
(1921) fut l’expression de l’état d’esprit du « Student Movement » de 
Vépoque. 

II. Période de réaction. La premiére génération d’étudiants et d’étu- 

diantes d’aprés-guerre, assez mire, avait subi l’empreinte de la guerre. 
La suivante, inexpérimentée, manqua de direction. Encline au cynisme, 
au pessimisme, au découragement, elle avait peu de foi en elle-méme et 
en Dieu, aucune dans les réformateurs, les hommes politiques, les chefs. 
De ceux qui auraient pu la guider, beaucoup étaient morts ou épuisés 
par la guerre. 
' Pour les femmes, il faut tenir compte d’un autre élément : la bataille 
pour leur indépendance était presque gagnée, les résultats moins satis- 
faisants que ceux qu’elles escomptaient. L’enthousiasme idéaliste d’avant- 
guerre tomba ; |’individualisme reprit ses droits. En Angleterre, 1923-1927 
a été une période de difficultés et de découragement dont fut représentative 
la Conférence de Manchester (1925). 

Nous entrons dans une phase qui semble plus riche en promesses. 

Il y a des signes d’un retour & Dieu. La Conférence de Liverpool (1929) 
est caractéristique de cette période: ni solutions faciles, ni panacées. 
Le « naif optimisme » qu’on nous reprochait y parut une chose du passé. 
Ceux des étudiants qui prennent la vie au sérieux regardent bien en face 
la réalité, dans tous les domaines. L’esprit de simplicité qui caractérisa 
cette Conférence ne fut pas un esprit simpliste. 
_ Nous avons tenté d’esquisser les modifications de l’état d’esprit des 
jeunes. Essayons d’indiquer quelques changements qui en ont résulté 
dans leur attitude envers : 1) la religion; 2) les questions sociales ou 
politiques ; 3) le patriotisme ; 4) les questions sexuelles et morales. 


1) Le livre de Huxley, « What I believe », précise nettement le point 
ou sont parvenus nombre de jeunes gens réfléchis. Le probléme religieux 
de notre époque est, surtout et avant tout, un conflit entre la « religion du 
naturalisme » d’une part, et les doctrines essentielles du Catholicisme, de 
l’Orthodoxie et du Calvinisme d’autre part. 
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2) Dans les cercles politiques ou religieux, ces derniéres années, peu 
de pensées, d’actes, de directives efficaces. La nation reste impuissante 
devant le terrible probléme du chémage. Toutefois, on constate des cas 
individuels de réveil. Dans ce domaine social et politique surtout, les 
trois phases (optimisme, désillusion, réveil de l’espoir et de l’initiative) 
semblent nettement marquées. 

3) Les applaudissements que souleva, a Liverpool, un orateur 
condamnant toute guerre quelconque sont un symptéme significatif de 
Pévolution des esprits, bien qu’il y ait, peut-étre, plus de bonne volonté 
que de connaissance réelle des questions internationales. 


4) En ceci surtout, ce serait folie de vouloir décider s’il faut déplorer 
les changements ou s’en féliciter. Une chose certaine : les jeunes ne se 
soumettront plus au régime du silence et de la contrainte. Sans doute, 
reconnaitront-ils un jour la valeur du respect, de la discipline, de la beauté, 
de la grace. Le malaise actuel est dO, en partie, aux conséquences de la 
guerre. Les modifications durables, pour avoir été hatées par elle, n’en 
étaient pas moins inévitables. 


Changing Emphases in the Student Field 
South Africa 


Max YERGAN 


I welcome this opportunity to refer to some of the changing 
emphases in the intellectual and spiritual life of students in South 
Africa, because I believe we are dealing in this respect with an 
element of reality. But I believe also that our sum total of 
reality is increased when intellectual and spiritual movements and 
forces are connected with or are dealt with in their relation to 
other realms of reality in life. God is the God of all life, and all 
life needs what He may give and reveal. If there is unity in 
the purpose of life, then we make no mistake in testing, to the 
limit of possibility, the reality of our convictions, whether they are 
theological or philosophical, by our attitudes towards the facts of 
our temporal existence. So far as religion is concerned and 
especially so far as Christianity is concerned, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to escape the conviction that the validity of our claim to 
possess it is measured in life and relations by the degree of its 
spirit which we manifest. I can think, therefore, of no better way 
of discussing changes in the intellectual and spiritual emphases 
among students of South Africa, than in the light of the facts of 
our existence there. 


EL 


Long years ago an observing Roman officer remarked that 
something new was always coming out of Africa. The expression 
might to-day be slightly changed to indicate that new ideas, new 
forces, and new peoples are rapidly coming into Africa. Indeed 
in the startling phenomenon of the world’s changes during the 
last half century there are few events which surpass in importance 
this intensive penetration by Europe and parts of Asia into this 
Continent. What we really face is a new Africa with many of 
its old moorings swept away and confronted with the tremendous 
problem of re-adjusting itself to the new life which has come upon 
it so suddenly. 

There are four aspects of this penetration of Africa from with- 
out, which are of inescapable significance to this discussion. In 
the first place there is to be observed a political penetration of the 
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first class and on an almost complete scale. As late as the year 
1872 it could be said that outside nations controlled less than ten 
per cent of the African Continent. To-day it can hardly besaid 
that ten per cent of the Continent is in the hands of Africans 
politically. Within half a century over 11,000,000 square miles 
of territory and over 110,000,000 people have been taken over and 
placed under the control of other people. Attention cannot 
be withdrawn from the significance in effect and responsibility of 
this gigantic shift of power and control. It is of paramount 
importance to the entire world of thought and action, to morality as 
well as to economics. that Great Britain and France, the Union of 
South Africa, Belgium, Portugal and Italy hold political power 
over the whole of this Continent, and that Europe, to some extent 
America, and parts of Asia share so largely in the exploitation of 
the natural resources of the Continent and the growth of trade. 

The importance of the economic change in the life of Africa is 
second only to the political. Statistical abstracts will reveal the 
rating of the continent in terms of the world’s trade and commerce 
and in the production of elemental mineral and agricultural 
commodities such as gold, diamonds, copper, rubber, oil, cotton 
and cocoa. It will be manifest that the presence of such an 
abundance of raw material actually or potentially, with labour on 
the spot which can be used for exploiting it, plus the world’s 
demand for productivity and the will to produce, are factors which 
under conditions that obtain in Africa make for a situation not 
always favourable to just conditions. 

There will be observed in the third place a wide-spread body 
of social change due to the effects of the forces already referred to. 
Beginning with the family, very largely affecting the youth of 
great areas, breaking down parental control and thus destroying 
much of the fabric of the African social system, this particular 
aspect of the new Africa may be very clearly seen. In many 
instances the old social sanctions and restraining influences of a 
highly desirable nature are no longer operative. Religion, crude 
though it in some respects was and is, has always been related to 
the whole life of the African and has always given the yea or nay to 
his actions. But the fact to be observed is that much of this 
function of religion has been lost and as yet has not to the extent of 
the loss been replaced by other forces. Thus do we face among 
large masses of people a process of secularization in life with all of 
its attendant evils. 

Finally, to complete this sketch, there is to be found in South- 
ern and part of Eastern Africa a fourth aspect of this process of 
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penetration from without, which has vitally affected Africa and 
constitutes a real basis for the changing emphases among students. 
I refer to the presence in that part of Africa of over 1,500,000 
Europeans, permanently domiciled and so strongly entrenched in 
their present possessions that it is impossible to view the future, 
particularly of southern Africa, without recognising the large place 
to be occupied by the descendants of this overseas population. 

It may come as a surprise to some readers of this paper to 
learn that South Africa is hardly any longer Africa, but for all 
practical intents and purposes an appendage to Europe. For over 
two centuries Europe has been establishing its contacts and 
entrenching itself in this part of the African continent. The 
standards of Europe politically, economically, and increasingly 
socially, are the standards of South Africa. Large and growing 
cities, the counterpart of similar urban areas in Europe and 
America, have come into existence. Railways have threaded 
their way into most parts of the country and constitute the 
backbone of a growing industrial life. Highly commercialised 
agriculture and an increasing trade give reality to the imagination 
and belief of people in the future prosperity of the country. 
Moreover increasingly efficient educational facilities from schools 
to universities are serving the needs and otherwise fitting Euro- 
peans for their life in this country. 

But all sorts of difficulties begin to present themselves when it 
is remembered that Europeans are not the only inhabitants of 
Southern Africa. In the Union of South Africa alone there are 
nearly 5,500,000 Africans along with 1,500,000 Europeans. 
While in other portions of Southern and Eastern Africa, there are 
enough Europeans to bring their total population up to more than 
1,700,000 ; there are to be found in this area no less than twenty 
million Africans. That is the fact that must be faced in spite 
of the marvellous progress made by Europeans in conquering 
nature and in transporting their civilisation to that portion of the 
continent. The presence of twenty million people who are at 
home, who have a sense of property in the land, who believe in 
themselves and in their own rights and powers cannot be ignored. 

The issue is quite clear. Here we face a situation which has 
not come into being suddenly, and for which the present genera- 
tion is not responsible. A complex of forces which had their 
beginning in the expansion of Europe and perhaps in the former 
isolation of Africa may be said to have led up to the present, 
These forces have brought the West and portions of Asia into 
contact with Africa. In the wake of their penetration much good 
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has undoubtedly come to Africans, but the situation of to-day is - 
fraught with bad as well as good elements. Spots of sheer 
tragedy darken the view as we gaze out upon it and every thought- 
ful person must wonder what the future holds for the descendants 
of the Europeans, Africans and Asiatics who find themselves in 
this land but under the unequal conditions which characterize 
their presence there to-day. 

Hence it is that no paper on changes in emphases among 
students in South Africa would be worth the time taken to read it 
were it not based on the realities of life in that country. 


AE 


In view of the strength and important responsibility of Euro- 
pean students in South Africa it is necessary to point out some of 
the easily recognised trends among them. In the first place one is 
impressed with the remarkable impetus which has been given to 
higher education among Europeans in South Africa within the 
past decade. ‘The adding of new faculties and the strengthening 
of old ones, the enlargement of departments for scientific research, 
and the progress made in some of the projects initiated have all 
served to stimulate the pursuit of knowledge. As a result there 
has been a marked increase in the number of college and university 
students and a consequent spread of more liberal ideas. 

Secondly, there has followed the inevitable questioning of 
traditions not only in the ordinary walks of life but in theological 
thought as well. Though entering this field much later than 
students of some other countries, students of South Africa have 
had and are still having their struggle with questions of Biblical 
interpretation, and with the so-called controversy between religion 
and science, as well as with thescientific and philosophical prob- 
lem of God in the life of man. There are many indications that 
these questions will continue for some time to exercise the minds 
of students who will not be satisfied until there is a restatement of 
some of the great theological affirmations of the Church, or until 
students themselves have reached the point of religious indifference 
or adhere to the mammonistic religion of the secular and the 
material. 

In the third place there is to be observed a quickened interest in 
the great national, social and international questions which 
confront the country. National questions which involve consi- 
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deration of Capital and Labour or the interests of the English- 
speaking as contrasted with those of the Dutch-speaking section of 
the European population are, by virtue of an increased national 
consciousness which has come over the country, much more 
keenly discussed. Nationalism itself has not been without its 
quickening effect, for instance upon literature and art, particu- 
larly among Dutch-speaking students. 

On one of the great questions of the country, that of race 
relationships, students have had their attention stirred and their 
action stimulated during the past decade as perhaps in no previous 
period of years. Non-European speakers have been invited to 
address university audiences and large conferences of university 
students on various aspects of the question of racial relationships. 
Deputations of European students have visited African colleges for 
conferences and normal contacts with each other such as are 
ordinarily impossible. This has been one of the most significant 
and, in view of the difficulties pointed out in the early part of this 
paper, one of the most encouraging developments during the 
period under review. 

Another aspect of the racial question which in reality is also an 
international question has been brought into the realm of student 
thought and action by developments in relationships between 
Europeans and Indians domiciled in South Africa. The eager- 
ness with which students have heard the representative of the 
Government of India in South Africa, the Right Honourable 
Mr. Shrinivasa Sastri, and the new angle from which they have 
begun to consider these relationships is another indication of the 
change from a highly prejudiced to a more liberal point of view. 

But notwithstanding what has been said above, a fifth obser- 
vation begins and ends with a question. Student life in South 
Africa is undoubtedly on the move. In some respects the move- 
ment manifests itself in what this writer believes to be a healthy 
humanitarianism and an ideology which, though not widespread, 
are sound, and in view of the circumstances, are an indication of a 
deeply rooted belief in spiritual forces. At the same time there is 
every evidence of a materialistic philosophy of life in which the 
God of mammon is worshipped. Entire realms of life are conse- 
quently secularized and the implication and application of a 
spiritual interpretation of the means and purposes of life are more 
or less excluded. Perhaps it cannot be indicated here in which of 
these directions there is the greater pull, but one might hazard an 
observation that it is in the direction of the secular. Perhaps a 
truer, certainly a more hopeful answer, is an appeal to time, 
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wherein the advocates of the possibility of a convincing restate- 
ment of the great spiritual facts of ethics and religion may have 
the opportunity of bearing their witness to the power of love over 
hate, and the greatness of God over mammon. 


iil. 


In the light of what has been said about the nature of the 
situation in Africa and about European students who are a part of 
that situation, it now remains to refer to the changing emphases 
among African students, who are likewise a very real part of this 
discussion. ‘This reference is of urgent timeliness because of the 
needs, the numerical strength and the responsibility of African 
students for a future which must be won in the face of difficulties as 
real as they are apparent. 

The mistake must not be made of underestimating the diffi- 
culties that exist. The European minority in South Africa does 
not see its way clear to encourage the steps and those processes | 
that are calculated to increase greatly or rapidly the general, social, 
economic and political efficiency of Africans. It has been clearly 
stated by responsible spokesmen that such a policy is dictated by a 
fear that Africans may destroy the heritage of European civilisa- 
tion and handicap future generations which are destined to fulfil 
that civilisation in Africa. 

Such fear is not fancied ; it is real. Whether there is actual 
basis for it or not, the facts show that most Europeans are guided 
by it. By legislation, social customs, and by economic practice, 
safeguards are taken which are calculated to protect Europeans 
from any sort of aggression on the part of Africans. This is 
possible because of superior military strength and highly organised 
economic and scientific forces in the hands of Europeans, as 
contrasted with the relative weakness in these respects on the 
part of Africans. It is in this light that an estimate must be made 
of changing emphases among African students, to which reference 
will now be made. 

In the first place there is to be observed among African students 
an increased racial consciousness. ‘This consciousness certainly 
existed before the war, but it stands to reason that that event 
stimulated it to a great degree. Moreover it is a more intelligent 
consciousness than ever before, for it is examining itself and the 
reasons for its existence. It observes certain barriers of a legis- 
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lative and social origin ; it is keenly aware of the educational and 
economic disabilities under which it lives. It is a consciousness 
which exercises a uniting force upon all who have it because they 
are common sufferers. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
effect upon the mind of the African student of his racial identity 
and the conditions under which his race lives. This is a con- 
sciousness that is bound to grow and which need not be dis- 
couraged. That it is possible for it to become more healthy and an 
asset to the entire country is a point to be dealt with at the close 
of this paper. 

A second change of emphasis among African students is a 
growing desire for higher education as contrasted with the more or 
less limited facilities which obtained in the past. This trend may 
be observed by the growth of the South African Native College at 
Fort Hare, the University College of the Union of South Africa 
for Africans. It is within the past decade that this centre of 
learning has experienced its great growth and on this basis this 
estimate of keenness for higher intellectual pursuit is made. 
Further evidence of an intellectual awakening among Africans is 
to be seen in the increased number of students who have gone 
overseas for certain professional training which is denied them in 
South Africa because of educational disabilities obtaining there. 

Thirdly there is to be observed a new social consciousness 
among African students. This may be seen in the willingness 
with which they enter upon voluntary social service activities, 
or by their interest in and enthusiasm for a labour organisation 
which is at present organising African workmen. Discussion 
groups on the social condition among the masses are in existence at 
a number of African Colleges, such groups being engaged in 
practical forms of service in neighbouring villages. There are 
many indications that African students are acquiring a vision of 
service to the ordinary people which is bound to manifest itself as 
these students go out as teachers, ministers, professional men and 
in other vocations. 

Again among African students there is to be observed an 
unrest, a questioning of traditions and an examination of much 
that has been taken for granted. This is not only true in regard to 
the time-honoured customs of tribal traditions but it is becoming 
increasingly true in regard to the aspects of the new life which 
came with western penetration into the country. Strong racial 
and national feelings nearly always lead people back to what is 
their own with an effort to appreciate it, and this is not without its 
effect upon students here. 
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This questioning has also entered into the religious life of 
African students. They too are facing the difficulties of reconcil- 
ing a growing body of scientific knowledge with unrevised reli- 
gious interpretation and dogmatic views which come out of the 
past. But greater still is their difficulty in understanding the 
state of ethical bankruptcy of religion in life as they seeit to-day. 
Even if religion should become more theologically respectable but 
fail to increase its ethical effectiveness one doubts if the situation 
would be much improved. 

Finally there is a sense of hopeful expectancy among African 
students. This may be and doubtless is a manifestation of a 
natural optimism, but it is an optimism born of a real experience 
in the things of the spirit. The experience may have been 
greatly limited and God may have been but dimly perceived, but it 
has been an experience just the same. Moreover African students 
are not without a factual basis for their hopeful outlook. Hard 
though many of the circumstances they face are, they are not 
unmindful of the voice that crieth in the wilderness and they do 
not fail to observe any action indicative of a sense of fresh mandate 
and power on the part of those who seek to draw upon the only 
source of mandate and power. It is still possible therefore to 
envisage a future wherein the students of this land will join 
with all others in attempting to realise what every Christian must 
believe to be possible, namely, a life yielded to God, a country 
and a world of God. That is what we in Africa want and for it 
we pray and work. 


IV. 


The task and the challenge are admittedly overwhelming, and 
in our own strength we should shrink from them. The elements 
of reality face us on every hand and at all times, and there are 
surely times when even those who believe, find God and his 
meaning with great difficulty, if at all. But reality is there to 
come to grips with, and in the power of spiritual forces we continue 
to believe. It is therefore for us to realise this power. The 
promise has been made and demonstrated, thus making spiritual 
power an objective fact at least, by which token it may become so 
real that, like love which always accompanies it, it may overcome 
what never otherwise could be overcome within the individual 
and move from him out into the realms of life and relationships. 
The Christian ethic will be courageously applied and a spiritual 
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interpretation of life will become possible when we in Africa and 
you elsewhere have realised and sought to give expression to 
the witness of Himself which God has placed in us through the 
power of love. 


Les Tendances Actuelles de la Jeunesse 
Universitaire en France 


Paul ARBOUSSE-BASTIDE 


L’auteur de ces lignes s’excuse de les écrire. Il n’a qu’une 
compétence trés relative pour donner un apercu méme superficiel, 
des tendances actuelles de la jeunesse universitaire en France. 
Il n’exerce le professorat que depuis quatre années, il ne joue en 
aucune facon un réle de leader dans une quelconque des organi- 
sations universitaires. Il appartient a l’enseignement secondaire 
et, par suite, ne connait a peu prés rien des tendances de |’ense?- 
gnement primaire, si important dans ce pays. Il va essayer cepen- 
dant de donner quelques observations et impressions, avec l’espoir 
qu’elles pourront tout de méme étre utiles 4 qui ignorerait tout des 
conditions de l’enseignement en francais. 

I] n’est pas aisé de parler des tendances actuelles de la jeunesse 
universitaire de France. La premiére raison est que la jeunesse 
universitaire de ce pays ne semble pas s’intéresser trés activement 
aux grands problémes de notre époque et méme de tous les temps. 
Un jeune professeur frangais qui entre dans |’enseignement est 
fréquemment décu. II s’attendait 4 trouver plus de vie spirituelle, 
plus de curiosité intellectuelle chez ceux qu’une culture privilégiée 
aurait di prédisposer a la recherche et a la méditation. Souvent, 
trop souvent, hélas, le professeur est un honorable fonctionnaire, 
parfois trés compétent et non moins consciencieux, qui s’intéresse 
a son travail pédagogique sans que jamais son imagination lui 
fasse soupconner d’autres horizons plus riches et plus évocateurs. 
Le professeur francais est souvent trés bien préparé a sa tache. 
Il convient d’insister sur ce point. De difficiles concours — qu’il 
faut distinguer des examens — sélectionne les candidats avec une 
sévérité telle qu’il n’est jamais possible d’étre sir d’arriver un jour 
4 surmonter la difficulté. A peu prés tous les candidats a la méde- 
cine, au droit, 4 la pharmacie, réussissent 4 obtenir leur diplome. 
De nombreux candidats au professorat ne réussissent pas, malgré 
de trés réelles qualités, 4 obtenir le seul dipl6me qui donne, en 
France, une situation stable dans l’enseignement secondaire : 
l’agrégation. Ce concours exige un certain nombre de qualités 
moyennes dont des brillants esprits sont souvent démunies pour 
leur grand dommage administratif. L’existence de ce pénible 
concours joue un réle important dans ce qu’on pourrait appeler 
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la vitalité intellectuelle et spirituelle du professeur frangais. Il 
peut arriver qu’aprés avoir fourni un effort épuisant pour obtenir 
son concours d’agrégation, le professeur frangais en soit comme 
épuisé et ne songe qu’a passer quelques années 4 jouir, sinon d’un 
repos absolu incompatible avec sa_ probité professionnelle 
incontestable, du moins d’un calcul d’esprit que les grands pro- 
blémes ne viennent troubler qu’avec discrétion. La jeunesse uni- 
versitaire arrive 4 l’exercice du professorat dans un état de fatigue 
intellectuelle peu favorable 4 la passion de |’esprit pour la recherche 
et la curiosité. On ne dira jamais assez l’importance de cette 
circonstance toute spéciale 4 la France dans l’attitude de jeunes 
générations de professeurs. 

Ajoutons a cela que le Francais demeure un individualiste. 
Son sens social n’a pas été développé. Il a vécu souvent seul, 
surtout s’il a été un bon éléve comme la plupart des futurs pro- 
fesseurs. Le sport n’est venu aider 4 son développement social 
que trés occasionnellement. I] a peu voyagé. Les études univer- 
sitaires francaises exigent d’étre poursuivies au coeur méme de la 
métropole et sans perte de temps. L’étudiant frangais n’aime guere. 
les groupements. Ceux-ci d’ailleurs ne sont souvent fréquentés 
que par les étudiants médiocres ou amateurs. L’étudiant a vécu 
dans une dure solitude, surtout s’il est sans fortune, comme la 
plupart des candidats au professorat. Ces conditions d’études et 
cette conformation du caractére donne des hommes qui peuvent 
avoir profondément réfléchi sur eux-mémes et sur les problémes de 
existence, mais qui ne sont guére disposés 4 se grouper pour 
exprimer leur aspirations, et associer leurs tendances. La déception 
qu’éprouve le jeune professeur devant la nullité spirituelle de la 
majorité de ses collégues plus avancés en 4ge et en expérience 
s’explique en partie, par le fait de l’isolement dans lequel s’habitue 
a vivre le professeur francais. Comment soupconner des idéals 
vivants chez des esprits muets et amoureux d’isolement. En fait, en 
cherchant bien et en y mettant le temps il est possible de découvrir 
plus de personnalités d’élites qu’on n’aurait pu le croire. Le pro- 
fesseur francais est souvent un timide, replié sur lui-méme, auprés 
duquel il est possible de vivre pendant longtemps sans se rendre 
compte qu’il a une 4me et qu’il pense. 

A ces circonstances générales est venu s’adjoindre aprés la 
guerre le terrible probléme de la situation matérielle du professorat 
et pour tout dire en un mot, des traitements. La guerre a été pour 
les professions libérales l’occasion d’une considérable dépréciation. 
Le lamentable état des finances nationales aux environs de 1920-25 
n’a pas aidé a relever la considération sociale dont jouissait 
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le professeur frangais. Ainsi, toute l’énergie des jeunes géné- 
rations a-t-elle été absorbée depuis une dizaine d’années par 
la lutte pour une amélioration de la situation matérielle. Cette 
lutte a pris la forme syndicale, et parfois révolutionnaire, en 
particulier dans l’enseignement primaire ou les doctrines commu- 
nistes ont rencontré une certaine faveur. Une minorité de profes- 
seurs de l’enseignement secondaire s’est refusée 4 se joindre au 
syndicat général rattaché lui-méme 4 la C. G. T. Les feuilles offi- 
cielles des principaux groupements syndicaux de professeurs, les 
amicales qui dans les différents lycées ou colléges groupent les 
Universitaires, ont pour objet, a peu prés unique, la lutte pour 
l’amélioration matérielle et morale du corps enseignant. La place 
qui peut rester pour les autres préoccupationts est restreinte ; 
quand elle existe elle est peu apparente. En méme temps qu’un 
individualiste impénitent, le professeur francais est un fonction- 
naire. Il appartient 4 une vaste organisation soigneusement hié- 
rarchisée dont tout l’art a été de diviser les membres de I’ensei- 
gnement en un nombre infini de catégories plus ou moins portées 
a la jalousie les unes al’égard des autres. On ne peut se faire que 
difficilement une idée des deux caractéres apparemment contra- 
dictoires de l’enseignement en France : centralisation et cloison- 
nement. Le destin de tout professeur dépend de Paris et tend 
vers Paris. Sa situation administrative est nettement définie par 
une étiquette qui la distingue et l’oppose aux catégories voisines. 

Entre ces catégories, il n’y a que peu de rapports. Le « secon- 
daire » ignore le « primaire », et se complait dans cette ignorance 
qui est réciproque, d’ailleurs. Dans une méme ville, il n’y a aucun 
lien, aucune occasion de rapports sociaux entre les membres des 
différents ordres d’enseignement. Comment, dans de telles circons- 
tances, pourraient se constituer des « mouvements » qui n’aient 
par pour objet la seule politique syndicale ? 

Cependant, il ne faudrait pas croire que les professeurs fran- 
¢ais n’aient d’autres centres d’intérét que leurs préoccupations 
pédagogiques et leurs avancements administratifs. Depuis la 
guerre se sont constitués un certain nombre de groupements 
dignes d’étre notés. A titre d’exemples nous pouvons noter des 
groupements confessionnels, Catholiques ou Protestants aux prin- 
cipes nettement définis. Le probléme qui touche de plus preés ces 
mouvements est celui de la laicité. Comment un professeur 
croyant doit-il se comporter a l’égard des éléves qui lui sont confiés 
tout en respectant le contrat tacite de neutralité qu’il a passé avec 
l’Etat en entrant 4 son service ? Cette question intéresse surtout 
les professeurs de lettres, d’histoire et de philosophie. Ces der- 
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niers exercent dans l’enseignement secondaire une influence 
considérable. Le probléme de la neutralité scolaire a pris une 
grande importance dans |’enseignement primaire dont l’organisa- 
tion en France n’est pas étrangére 4 la politique républicaine. 
Comment un instructeur catholique peut-il servir fidélement 
Etat laique ? Telle est une question souvent posée et rarement 
résolue. A cété de ces associations strictement confessionnelles, 
nous trouvons d’autres associations plus larges telles que 1’ Union 
nationale des membres de l’enseignement public et I Association 
chrétienne des professeurs.Le premier de ces groupements se propose 
de réunir les membres de |’enseignement public dans une résis- 
tance commune aux doctrines destructives de la morale, de la 
famille et de la patrie. La plupart des membres de l’Union Natio- 
nale professent une religion et une morale positives et croient de 
leur devoir d’en répandre les principes 4 l’occasion de leur ensei- 
gnement. Certains professeurs, tout en étant sympathiques aux 
principes de l’Union Nationale, n’y adhérent pas, car a leurs yeux, 
la tache du professeur n’est point d’imposer des idéals tout faits, 
mais de former des esprits capables de choisir leur idéal avec 
virilité et probité. Quant 4 l’Association Chrétienne de Professeurs 
(connue aussi sous le nom de |’ «Amitié ») elle a été fondée par les 
membres de la Fédération des Etudiants Chrétiens, mais ne fait 
point partie de cette Fédération. Elle a pour but de grouper tous 
les professeurs qu’intéresse l’idéal chrétien et qui croit pouvoir 
inspirer soit dans l’exercice de leur enseignement, soit dans leur 
culture personnelle. 

Un des problemes qui touche le plus l’enseignement francais 
d’aujourd’hui est celui de l’Ecole Unique. Cette expression assez 
obscure sert de rubrique 4 des programmes trés divers. Si on veut 
en dégager leur principe inspirateur on peut dire que les défenseurs 
de |’Ecole Unique veulent lutter contre |’extraordinaire cloisonne- 
ment des ordres d’enseignement qui aboutit 4 une école primaire 
pour les enfants du peuple, et une Ecole Secondaire pour les jeunes 
bourgeois. Le programme de |’Ecole Unique comporte en pre- 
miére ligne la gratuité de l’enseignement 4 tous les degrés. Seules 
en France les écoles primaires sont gratuites. Les Lycées et les 
Universités sont encore payants. II s’agirait de créer un cadre 
universitaire unique et gratuit par lequel devraient passer tous les 
jeunes Frangais. Ce probleme de l’Ecole Unique souléve maintes 
questions épineuses dont les deux plus importantes sont le mono- 
pole de 1’Etat et la valeur des études gréco-latines, ou humanités. 
L’Ecole Unique tend a accentuer le monopole de 1’Etat déja si 
puissant en France. En effet, les écoles gratuites de |’Etat auront 
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pour effet de ruiner les écoles libres forcément payantes et tous 
les enfants prolétaires ou bourgeois seront amenés 4 subir un 
méme enseignement. D’autre part, |’affluence des jeunes prolé- 
taires dans les écoles secondaires pose la question de la valeur des 
humanités. Va-t-on imposer aux enfants du peuple une culture 
gréco-latine ou va-t-on délibérément les orienter du cété d’une 
culture technique ? Mais, une culture technique n’a-t-elle pas 
pour objet de créer des cadres de subordonnés et une culture 
gréco-latine ne forme-t-elle pas des chefs ? L’idéal humaniste 
n’est-il pas une dangereuse utopie ? Doit-on le réserver pour 
certains et en priver les autres ? Autant de difficiles questions 
qui ne laissent pas indifférents une grande partie des professeurs 
frangais. Les uns voient dans |’avénement (encore lointain) de 
l’Ecole Unique une nouvelle étape de la démocratie, les autres un 
nouveau moment de la décadence de la culture et de |’avilissement 
des esprits décidément détournés du haut idéal gréco-latin. Il y 
aurait a parler de certaines tendances politiques ou sociales. A 
vrai dire, elles demeurent individuelles. Il y a de nombreux pro- 
fesseurs épris de fraternité sociale et désireux d’aller vers le peuple 
pour le mieux comprendre et l’aider. Je ne pense pas qu’ils se 
soient jamais groupés jusqu’a présent. J’en dirai autant des pro- 
fesseurs inspirés par une pensée dite « réactionnaire », bien que 
ces derniers aient lancé récemment une petite revue dont le titre 
évoque un groupement: Cahier du cercle Fustel de Coulange. 
Derriére le nom de ce grand historien se groupent un certain 
nombre de professeurs sympathiques aux idées de Charles 
Maurras et pour lesquels le programme de |’Ecole Unique cons- 
titue un grave danger pour les destinées de intelligence. 

Ces bréves et trés insuffisantes indications permettent cepen- 
dant de légitimer les conclusions suivantes : Le professeur fran- 
cais d’aprés guerre demeure comme celui d’avant guerre un indi- 
vidualiste et un fonctionnaire. A quelques exceptions prés, sa 
valeur professionnelle est de premier ordre. Sa préparation tech- 
nique est soignée et sa probité trés réelle. Pourtant sa curiosité 
humaine et son godt pour la culture désintéressée ne sont pas 
toujours a la hauteur de ses capacités techniques. Le professeur 
francais d’aujourd’hui et de toujours n’aime pas les groupements ; 
il apprécie plus la conversation de quelques amis que |’organisa- 
tion d’un mouvement. Les difficultés matérielles ont lourdement 
pesé sur lui depuis la guerre et commencent a peine a devenir 
moins lourdes. Les intéréts spirituels demeurent individuels et 
trés discrets. Les questions morales et religieuses restent du do- 
maine personnel. II est difficile d’y intéresser la masse du corps 
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enseignant. Quelques jeunes professeurs semblent disposés a 
réagir et a faire figure d’hommes vivants. D’ou l’organisation de 
certains mouvements assez faibles numériquement, mais forts 
par leur idéal et leur foi. Beaucoup se rendent compte que le cadre 
administratif ot ils doivent vivre n’est pas favorable a l’épanouisse- 
ment des personnalités. Beaucoup accueillent avec joie toute 
occasion d’entrevoir des horizons spirituels plus ouverts. Beau- 
coup espérent que l’esprit frangais individualiste saura se donner 
un jour les cadres souples qu’il mérite. Malheureusement l’empire 
d’une organisation vieillie et la fatigue de la guerre sont encore 
puissants. Tout permet d’espérer un renouvellement spirituel, 
rien n’autorise 4 l’annoncer. Dans la jeune Université d’aujour- 
d’hui il semble qu’il y ait de nombreux éléments vivants et créateurs. 
Mais les fantémes du passé sont loin de s’étre évanouis. L’Uni- 
versité refléte, admirable, l’image de la France ; riche par ses élé- 
ments individuels, elle se révéle insuffisante dans ses groupements 
et ses cadres. Le professeur francais cherche, pense, espére en 
dehors de l’Université et presque malgré elle. 


Résumé 


The writer of this article does not feel himself altogether qualified to 
speak of present day University life in France, seeing that he has been for 
four years engaged in teaching. He will, however, endeavour to give some 
impression of conditions in the teaching profession. 

The youth of to-day has no great interest in problems. The young 
school-master often finds a want of spiritual life and intellectual curiosity 
amongst his pupils. The school-master himself is often merely a conscien- 
tious state official, without interests beyond the limits of his work. 

This is partly due to the fact that entrance into the teaching career in 
France entails a long and arduous preparation, and the passing of a very 
stiff competitive examination. This intellectual strain is apt to exhaust the 
vitality of the successful candidate, and to leave him disinclined for any 
great intellectual effort outside his professional duties. 

It must also be remembered that the Frenchman is by nature an indi- 
vidualist. This tendency is intensified in the case of the hard-working and 
usually poor student who is preparing for the teaching profession. French 
students do not care for societies : it is usually the mediocre or dilettante 
who join them. This isolation continues when the student becomes a 
school-master : he is often shy, retiring, slow to reveal his true qualities of 
heart and mind. 

Further, the war has made the material position of the school-master 
very difficult. Salaries are often utterly inadequate, and the energy of the 
younger members of the profession is almost entirely occupied in trying to 
improve this state of things. Their efforts take the form of trade-unionism, 
and have often a revolutionary and even communist character, especially in 
the primary schools. Most of the profession belong to a Union which is 
attached to the General Federation of Workers. 
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As a state functionary, the French school-master forms part of a big 
organisation which is at once centralised and broken up into small groups 
strictly separated one from another. Thus there are no relations between 
the representatives of “ secondary ” and “ primary ” education, even in 
the same town. 

Since the war, however, a certain number of associations have been 
formed, chiefly those of a confessional type, Catholic or Protestant. The 
chief interest of these groups is the question of secular education, and the 
attitude which the teacher who has definite religious views should adopt 
towards his pupils. Other associations have a broader basis, such as the 
National Union of Teachers and the Schoolmasters’ Christian Association. 
The first of these seeks to unite the teaching body in resistance to those 
doctrines which threaten morality, the family and the country. Most of its 
members have a definite religious and moral outlook, and seek to make this 
felt in their work. The Schoolmasters’ Christian Association was founded 
by the Student Christian Association, but does not form part of it. Its 
object is to unite all those who are inspired by the Christian ideal. 

One of the chief problems of the teaching class to-day is that of l’Ecole 
Unique. This movement is based on the desire to break down the distinc- 
tion between the primary and secondary school, and the class-distinction 
which it carries with it. It has as its programme the setting up of one type 
of education for a.l, from the primary stage to that of the University. This 
education would be free throughout, whereas at present the secondary 
schools and Universities demand fees. The opponents of the scheme fear 
that it would accentuate the monopoly of the state school — and would 
also mean a general levelling down of intelectual values and the sacrifice 
of the tradition of classical culture. : 

Political and social tendencies in the teaching world generally remain 
individual and are not expressed in groups. ‘There is a movement for 
greater social fraternity and a better understanding of the people — but it 
has not formed any definite organisation. The same may be said of the 
more reactionary element, though these publish’a little review ; they are 
generally opposed to the Ecole Unique programme. 

In spite of what has been said, there is certainly a movement amongst 
the young members of the profession towards a wider outlock and the 
development of interests outside the limits of the profession. A spiritual 
renaissance may be hoped for, though cannot be regarded as certain. The 
weakness of the French University is the weakness of France ; it 1s rich in 
individual elements , but it suffers from a want of social organisation. The 
individual thinks, hopes and dreams outside of it. 


Changing Emphases in the Student Field 
T. L. SHEN 


I, The Student Situation in China 


Students of China to-day, like those of other countries, 
areentering upon a new era of quest and adventure in their thought 
and life characteristic of the post-war generation. Together with 
their fellow-students all over the world, they form one body of 
intellectual, idealistic and insurgent youth in the midst of the 
sweeping tides of human progress. But their position in China is 
even more unique when compared with that of contemporary 
youth in other countries. For China’s contact with a modern 
world has necessitated momentous changes and adjustments in her 
political and social structure in a comparatively limited period of 
years. Students, by virtue of their being a youthful, intellectual 
and adventurous group, are naturally most exposed to as well as 
sympathetic with these changes. Since these changes are mostly of 
a radical nature, affecting the modes and institutions of Chinese 
life, and since in matters of collective reform certain groups are 
bound to be more in the van than others, the students of China, 
naturally socialistically inclined though often extreme and imprac- 
tical, have taken the lead. 

Among other things the part played by students in the Nation- 
alist Movement is so important that it is necessary to study 
it chronologically in connection with the development of the revol- 
ution itself — the first outbreak of 1911, the May 4th Movement, 
the May 30th Affair, and the conclusion of the recent Northern 
Expedition. For to a very large extent, student thought and life 
to-day is a direct outcome of how their predecessors went through 
the various stages of the revolution in the past. This will probably 
continue to be the case until China has accomplished her task of 
revolution, and the mere student in China will then no longer 
occupy the same position as he holds now. Suffice it to say that 
the present stage is beginning to create among students a new 
tendency towards a spiritual revival, a tendency to emphasize 
discipline in thought and life, to regard consistent and thorough- 
going knowledge as a basis of action, and to cultivate the habit of 
moral struggle, etc. 
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_ While on the subject of the student part in China’s revol- 
ution, it is also profitable to consider the various contemporary 
groups mostly of a political nature, with which students have been 
affliated and as to which they have often been divided. One of 
these is the narrow Nationalist group which came into being as a 
direct outcome of the Renaissance Movement. Another group 
in China is the Communistic Party with its junior section among 
students, commonly known as the C.Y. Still another is the 
Kuomintang or Nationalist Party, which, originally an exclusively 
student composition, is now absorbing ex-students and profes- 
sionals into its ranks: these already outnumber the student 
membership. At present the Kuomintang seems to have succeeded 
in eliminating and suppressing both the narrow Nationalists and 
the Communists. But a latent movement of anarchism among 
students is well under way. As to how far and wide it will spread 
only time can possibly tell. 

Here mention should be made of the Christian student, who 
forms more or less a distinct group in China. The following 
circumstances should be explained, however, in order to enable us 
to appreciate the position of the Christian student. Although in 
principle the Christian student may sometimes be either a 
narrow Nationalist or an extreme Communist, yet he is usually 
not a political partisan in the narrow sense of the term. Further- 
more, in the absence of influential groups of Buddh’st and 
Mohammedan students, the Christian student ts easily rendered 
conspicuous in the m‘dst of non-religious students. For the past 
few years, he has been criticized and persecuted from all s des. 
He is also at a disadvantage not only in fellowship and dealings 
with non-Christian students, but also as regards Government 
recognition and treatment, owing to the inability of the Christian 
institutions to get themselves registered with the Government. 
In his religious life, the Christian student is receiving little of the 
inspiration and help necessary for his spiritual growth. In the 
midst of these adverse conditions, however, a new Christian 
consciousness is developing among groups of older students. 
They want to start a movement for the cultivation of their 
corporate thought and life, based on a new understanding of and 
fellowship with God through Jesus. They desire to make this 
movement a culmination of the new vision which transcends the 
limitations of the age. And to spread that vision in order to guide 
the surging tides of national and world progress is a task that is 
uniquely theirs. 
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Il. The New Era 


Along with the partial success of the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion there are three important tendencies in China that are 
greatly influencing the thought and life of students. First of all, 
there is a tendency toward unification. Out of the divided and 
war-stricken country, a united China has been made possible 
through the Nationalist capture of Peiping. With the recent 
subjection of the Three Eastern Provinces outside of the Great 
Wall, all China has been brought under one flag and one govern- 
ment, capable of speaking and acting on behalf of the entire 
population. The prevention of further internal strife and the 
subordination of the military to the civil administration have been 
assured by the new military leaders, who are striving to carry out 
a comprehensive programme of disbandment. In the meantime 
various national conferences composed of representatives all 
over the country have been called to consider ways and means 
of national rehabilitation along different lines. The opportuni- 
ties presented by such a united China are certainly immense 
but the task with which her youth is now confronted is a tremen- 
dous one indeed. 

Another tendency prevailing in this country is toward re- 
construction. The revolution has swept away the major obstacles 
in the way of nation building and before the tearing down process 
proves too destructive and expensive for the people, a note of con- 
struction has been struck throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. According to Dr. Sun, the revolutionary leader, the 
concluding phase of the military stage of revolution calls for the 
ushering in of a period of national reconstruction. His outline 
contains a very comprehensive scheme of reforms, psychological, 
social and material, the last item including national projects of 
communications, agriculture, industry, etc., to be sponsored by the 
Government. The various national conferences recently held 
under Government auspices have adequately interpreted the 
national needs for construction in concrete terms, and it only 
remains to be seen how the hundred and one recommendations 
will be put into actual effect. For that purpose a host of trained 
experts is badly needed, and proper recruiting and placement 
will help to partly solve the problem of unemployment, specula- 
tion and mis-use of talents, and on the other hand to direct useful 
leadership into proper channels. 


The emphasis on discipline and tutelage is another general 
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tendency in China. The looseness and irregularity of Chinese life 
can no longer stand the forces of modernization and are gradually 
giving place to unity and order. Recently there has been growing 
among the people a new appreciation of the positive functions of 
law as over against the traditional attitude of keeping oneself 
aloof from rules and regulations. In Dr. Sun’s outline of social 
construction, he also gave the essential requirements of a demo- 
cratic form of society and emphasized practical training for citi- 
zenship. The new system of government which finds its adoption 
even among the contemporary people’s organisations, offers large 
opportunities for such training. Everywhere in the country the 
art of self-government is being taught and exercised and the 
technique of organization is being put into daily practice. Further- 
more training for normal leaders is being attempted in various 
centres of the country and those leaders will be expected to carry 
out the important programme of political tutelage. But the idea 
of discipline, only lately introduced in China, has as yet little 
practical significance. It will not be long, however, before the 
youth of the nation will first acquire such training as to be able to 
lead the whole country along lines of democratic betterment. 


Ill. Hope for a Spiritual Revival 


In this new era, the present generation of students is making 
definite headways. They are responding to the tide of spiritual 
revival, thus promising great things for the future. One line of 
hope lies in the fact that among students to-day there is a move- 
ment for “ returning to the school ”. The accumulated expe- 
rience of students in the nation’s struggle has taught them that in 
addition to the politico-military aspects of the present revolution, 
there is a great need for a revolution of the spirit. In addition 
to the need for national efficiency and progress, there is a stronger 
need for men of character, men with clear vision, sound judgment 
and moral courage, who are masters of every situation that can 
arise in human life. In the past, there has been too much attri- 
bution of China’s weaknesses to external causes, and only now 
students are beginning to pay more attention to the causes within 
Chinese society and in their own being as responsible factors in 
the whole situation. They seem to have learned to appreciate more 
the opportunities for preparation for better and more-useful ser- 
vice in society, and to feel the importance of division of labour by 
letting the mature people shoulder the direct burden of nation- 
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making. Moreover, experiences in the past have revealed the 
weaknesses of students in that they are not much better than 
ordinary people in honesty, devotion, sacrifice, etc. They in fact 
require no less training in public life than others. Thus students 
are beginning to be aware of their need for the cultivation and 
discipline of the body, mind, and spirit as never before. Since the 
school offers the best kind of opportunities along these lines, it 
behooves them not to neglect these opportunities which once lost 
can never be replaced in life. 

Another line of hope lies in the fact that among students 
to-day there is also a movement of “ going among the people ” 
With the spread of the revolutionary influence in the urban cities, 
the students’ attention has been for some time directed to the 
great masses of people in the country villages whose thought and 
life still remain untouched by the new currents. So long as this is 
true, the Chinese revolution cannot accomplish its task. For 
revolution from the top down is like building houses on sand 
which will shortly fall to pieces when the storm arises. The pri- 
mary reason why students choose to go to the rural districts is of 
course due to the large size of the agricultural land and its immense 
population. But it is also due to the fact that the most vital and 
fundamental needs of economic, educational, and moral recon- 
struction are predominantly there, and that while there are over- 
crowded groups of job-seekers in commercial and political centres 
there are too few who really volunteer for rural service. Although 
students in the last few years have been preaching what they 
called practical patriotism, yet as a matter of fact most of them are 
simply making noises in large mansions and on main thoroughfares, 
and very few actually go for service among the masses. Now 
that leaders among students have seen that problem, they are 
beginning to emphasize the importance of living a simple life 
so that they will be able to identify themselves with the farmers 
and be sympathetic in actively struggling for their welfare. In 
this way, students will be more consistent in their thought and 
life and will be in a position to render a real and lasting service to 


China. 


IV. A Revised Policy of Student Work 


In the light of such changing circumstances the Christian 
agencies of China have to re-evaluate and reshape their student 
work. Adaptations areto be made to such an extent thatit is often 
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wondered whether the carrying on of that type of work among 
students is from the standpoint of the responsible agencies. This 
evidently brings up first of all the question of the relationship 
between religion and life, or rather between spiritual and secular 
things in life. For what the average student needs is some defi- 
nite help intended for the well-balanced and articulated develop- 
ment of his whole life. In the first place his traditional heri- 
tage disproves the isolation of religion from life. In the second 
place he is too often confronted with a host of vital life problems 
on the solution of which largely hinges his attitude toward 
religion. In the third place he is usually interested in the ques- 
tion as to whether or not religion has anything to give to a nation 
which is so physically poor and destitute as well as materially in- 
efficient, and often he is-quite prepared to answer in the negative 
without hesitation. It is therefore plain that the only sensible 
approach to a Chinese student is by making religion what it 
ought to be — an integral and inseparable part of his life. Any 
attempt to divorce the two is in effect to undermine his genuine 
interest in religion and any reservation on vital issues of life is to 
set up barriers in his way to God. 

Another question concerns the motive with which Christian 
work is being done among students. Lately many agencies of a po- 
litical nature are at work among students, using the youngsters 
merely as a means to their own ulterior end so that every mature 
effort in the student field is now looked upon with strong suspicion. 
What students desire most at present is truly disinterested and un- 
conditional service calculated to improve their moral and physical 
well-being. Therefore a real piece of student work should always 
find itself a genuine response to the deepest yearnings of the stu- 
dent himself. It is neither the Church, nor the studentworker, 
much less the present system upon which Christianity happens to 
subsist, that is to be satisfied with the result of student work. It 
is the fact that the individual student is made nobler, wiser, 
happier, a better child of God and more useful servant of his 
fellowmen that ultimately matters. Any design other than this can 
only defeat its own purpose and naturally has no place in the ser- 
vice of Young China. 

A third question has to do with the readiness and prepared- 
ness of the student to undertake the work in his own hands. 
Among the many contemporary claims that are competing for his 
energy and devotion, it is always difficult for him to give priority to 
any thing unless his full interest and conviction go with it. Lack of 
interest and conviction really counts for the lethargic and parasitic 
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conditions of a number of the existing student organizations which 
soon prove to be a burden rather than an asset to student life. 
While not infrequently in his collective life, the student finds 
himself being dictated to certain courses of action without his due 
consent, it is only natural that he tends to resent the exercice of 
such mature authority over him and his group. At the same time 
the genius of the Chinese revolution in fighting its way through 
more and more with her own initiative and resources without 
recourse to foreign intervention is unmistakably reflected in the 
life of her youth who is struggling for the right of independent 
group thought and action. This means that student work not 
only must be for the students, but also should be as far as possible 
of the students and by the students. It is indeed a painful pro- 
cess to develop student initiative and responsibility, in the 
course of which it requires a good deal of patience and sacrifice 
on the part of the student worker and his supporting constituencies. 

The next question is whether these isolated efforts should 
be linked up to give corporate expression of a united movement. 
The existence of many contemporary student organizations offers 
a strong attraction along similar lines, though the Student Chris- 
tian Movement as such must necessarily differ from them in the 
following respects. In the first place, the Christian students 
cannot afford to form an exclusive group separate from their 
fellow-students whose fellowship they desire and whose aspira- 
tions they share. In the second place, the Christian students do 
not propose to defend an order or to propagate a system such as the 
political partisans do, hence having no need for maintaining a 
controversial position . As a movement primarily interested in the 
realization of a Christian mission which transcends the limitations 
of the age, its objectives can be briefly stated as follows: It 
should stand for a spiritual message in the midst of the Nationalist 
Movement. It should emphasize the spirit of service in public life. 
It should champion the task of ministering to the actual needs of 
the masses of people. It should help fellow-students in their 
search for truth and in their discovery of a genuine philosophy 
of life. It should set exemplary standards of moral conduct, 
both in individual and in collective life. And it should assist in 
bringing about reforms in the church so that it will truly repre- 
sent real and vital Christian fellowship. In order to realize these 
objectives, the Christian students naturally need much help from 
the existing agencies that are responsible for student work. But 
before they are sufficiently conscious of the proprietorship of 
these agencies and feel free to use them, the question of adopting 
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fixed channels for the student Christian movement should be left 
entirely open and un-prejudiced one way or the other. 

A fifth question is how and to what extent men and women 
students should cooperate in this movement. The following 
conditions however make the issue more imperative. First, there 
has been a movement on foot to foster the equality between the 
sexes in every walk of life. Second, there has been an increased 
measure of free mingling and social intercourse between the sexes. 
And thirdly, practically all colleges and universities in China are 
now co-educational. All these factors favor closer cooperative 
activities betweenmen and women students. So the present 
question is no longer that of choice as one regarding the manner 
and degree of cooperation. Here again it is neither the conve- 
nience nor the predilection of the existing agencies that should 
determine the course. A great latitude of experimentation should 
be permitted before the students can have enough experience 
to base on their proper judgment. 

Another pertinent problem is the permeating of the Christ- 
ian spirit of fellowship in the student groups mentioned above. 
Recent attempts to revive the Christian consciousness among 
students have resulted in the founding of a number of so-called 
“ fellowship groups ”. These in turn have possibilities of being 
greatly multiplied. The danger, however, lies in the fact that the 
fellowship idea tends to be taken rather as a fashionable token 
than a quality of an organic entity. For “ fellowship ” does not 
imply a method of organization : it involves the following charac- 
teristics. First, it can be a fellowship in spirit — a common quest 
of Truth, a united adventure in life, a joint task to perform, a 
constant sharing of ideas and experiences, joys and sufferings, etc. 
Second, it can be a fellowship in thought — a common groping 
after a proper and genuine view of life, a united search fot he 
implications of a new social order, a collective study of some of 
the vital life problems, etc. Lastly, it can also be a fellowship in 
service — a common ministry to the needy and suffering, a joint 
preparation for life service, a constant practice of mutual help and 
cooperation, etc. These qualities can only be realized through the 
interaction of personalities, and not through the transplanting of a 
different form of organization. As to how these qualities can be 
embodied in an organization with minimum machinery yet efficient 
and strong enough to effect a great measure of self-expression in 
practical life-giving activities is a most vital problem confronting 
the Student Christian Movement of China to-day. 


The Absolute versus Authority 
Walter KoTSCHNIG 


European religious life is at present indulging in an orgy 
of authority. With rare passion young Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Orthodox re-assert the principles and doctrines 
of their respective churches. There is no dogma of ages past, 
no liturgical expression of the Known or the Unknown which is 
not regarded with new reverence, in which groups of people are 
not rediscovering the true meaning of life. Whether they call 
themselves Neo-Calvinists or Neo-Thomists or children of the 
Orthodox church they all exalt the significance of their own 
churches to the exclusion of others. Undoubtedly, there is a 
burning desire for truth in these groups, an intensity of religious 
conviction such as has hardly been realised since the time of the 
Reformation. 

But, alas! still greater, infinitely greater, is the number of 
those who take refuge in their mother-churches because they are 
weary of struggling for God, because they look for institutions 
which will relieve them of the crushing responsibility of working 
out their own salvation. ‘They care little for the ultimate meaning 
of the liturgy and the dogmas of their churches as long as, by 
observing in mere imitation the accepted forms, they feel that 
they are not running up an overdraft in God’s world-wide banking 
establishment. 

Such a situation would hardly be possible if the churches 
themselves had preserved the integrity of their spiritual authority. 
But that they have failed to do. We need only look at their 
attitude during the war, we need only consider the palliative 
way in which they try to “apply” their religious beliefs 
in the social struggle which is going on to-day. It is a more 
or less complete surrender of the forces of the spirit, of the 
Kingdom of God, to the ruthless, the selfish, the evil forces of the 
world. ‘The churches which cannot assert their spiritual authority 
in the whole of life as Christ bade them, have compromised far 
beyond the necessities of an imperfect world with the secular 
interests of the worldly powers to gain their support and have 
helped through theological subtleties to defy the law of God. 
It is this bargain which makes it so exceedingly difficult to-day 
for the working-man to find his way to God. Nor is it less 
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difficult for all those who are suffering from the injustice of a 
ruling class or from the effects of perverted and yet dominating 
ideas like exaggerated nationalism supported or at least tolerated 
by the churches. This is an aspect of the anti-religious attitude 
in various socialistic movements which is seldom admitted by 
the rank and file of our Christian Churches. 

The afore-mentioned movements within the churches which 
are trying earnestly to find their way back to the true sources 
of a communal service of God have had, so far, comparatively 
little effect upon the religious life of Europe. Some of their 
leaders and some of those who work within the movements have 
found the absolute authority of God in re-asserting the spiritual 
authority of the church. But they are few and they cannot 
always make themselves understood. The movements have 
developed a theological phraseology which makes it impossible 
for anyone who is not initiated to share in their experiences. 
No wonder that they count among them an overwhelming number 
of theologians. On the other hand the movements too have not 
always resolved the conflict between their aspirations after 
earthly power and obedience to the Will of God. ‘Thus we may 
find a true striving after spiritual reality and alongside it the 
worst kind of political and social superstitions. ‘To explain this 
surprising fact is obviously a task for the psycho-analist and not 
for an economist like myself. 

It is against this background that we can understand the revolt 
of youth which has manifested itself in Europe during or since the 
war. When Francis Miller asked me to write an article for the 
“Student World ” he asked me to write about “ Liberal Move- 
ments of Thought in Europe ”. I am afraid that there will 
be little “ liberalism ” in what I am going to say. From my 
contacts with the student field in almost every country in Europe 
I know that there is really very little “ liberalism ” to be found, 
especially in religious questions — if we do, for the moment, 
accept the notion that there are questions which are not religious. 
Liberalism, with all its hedonistic ideas, one may expect to find 
in a prosperous, progressing country, but not ina continent which 
is overshadowed by threatening doom — economic, political, 
religious. In this continent of Europe which is shaken to its 
very foundations, thinking men and women — among these we 
count at least those of our students who are active in student life 
— must of necessity drift towards radical opinions. 

And indeed the world of youth in Europe is radical. Enough 
has been written already about the German Youth Movement to 
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make it unnecessary to enlarge upon it here. I may refer any 
readers who are interested to my article “ The German Youth 
Movement Explained ” in the April 1929 edition of “ Vox Stu- 
dentium ” : What happened in Germany has happened, though 
possibly in a less striking form, in other countries : Youth has 
denied the right of anybody to interfere with its sense of self- 
responsibility. At the beginning it was hardly more than a 
strife for more freedom of self-expression. But soon they dis- 
covered the discrepancy between the little they saw of the facts 
of this world and the teachings of those who were supposed to 
impart truth to them. And then began the great breaking up 
of petrified, traditionalist notions, the revolt against the home, 
the school and last but not least the churches. Youth set out to 
discover what the world really was. This is a stage in which a 
considerable part of European Youth still finds itself. It is 
first of all a struggle for facts — in questions of sex, in problems of 
social and international relations. Youth has been so long kept 
in the dark that they feel it now of paramount importance to learn 
first of all about facts and forces as they are. The law student 
studying in a foreign country, the economics student working in a 
mine, the young man and woman who wander together for months 
during the summer, they all want to get first of all at facts. As 
soon as they have a few facts clear in their minds they try in youth- 
ful impetuousness to fit these together. One is reminded some- 
times of a child playing with a jig-saw puzzle — yet it is more 
than many of the older generation have ever done. It is an 
earnest effort to reach a system of thought which will cover the 
known facts and which will give us a firm basis for our actions 
as individuals. 

It is obvious that there are nearly as many systems of thought 
as there are thinking individuals. Some of these are satisfied with 
what they have achieved and will bore their fellow human beings 
up to the end of their lives by telling them that only a man who 
never drinks or smokes can rightly be regarded as a human 
being. But there are others who will not stop in their quest. 
They probe deeper and deeper, their earnestness, their zeal 
for truth can only be compared with the devotion of those great 
personalities in world history, known or unknown who have been 
instrumental in all the great changes this world has seen. They 
have no organisation of their own, one finds them in the most 
diverse camps and yet a common and unseen tie unites them all. 
They are there and they are the hope of Europe. For they are out 
for the Absolute, though they are brutal in denying authority as 
they find it. 
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God is the Absolute. There comes a time when facts crush 
us unless we admit the existence of a higher order, or, to express 
the same idea more positively, when God shows Himself to us in 
the inter-relation of facts. Not being a theologian I do not dare to 
describe the experience through which many of us of the younger 
generation have gone. It is not by mere empirical ways that we 
come to this, but, at the same time I know from experience that 
it is not of much good to speak to those who have not experienced 
themselves the Grace which comes to him who seeks in earnest. 
It is the supreme moment when we realise that only with His 
help shall we be able to tackle the facts, shall we be able to help 
in the last resort those who are suffering. Only then do we 
realise that there cannot be a worldly authority and in a separate 
compartment the authority of the church, but that there is one 
authority which is absolute and that is the will of God. This 
authority may indeed embody itself in a human institution like 
the Church, but then the Church must not be satisfied with compro- 
mises of all kinds, but must strive to bring about the will of 
God tothe uttermost in the whole integral life of humanity. It 
may never reach perfection but, it will be absolute in directing 
humanity towards the Will of God. 

This attitude to life is equally far from the easy optimism 
(Kulturoptimismus) which prevailed before the war in Europe 
and seems to prevail to-day in the United States, and from the 
pessimism which is to be found amongst so many in Europe. 
We know that the easy optimism is wrong in so far as it_believes 
that we only need to produce more motor-cars and lead a moral 
life in order to bring about the Kingdom of God. But we are no 
pessimists, because we know that God is working in this world 
and that the love of God is inexhaustible. 

Thousands of young men and women in Europe are con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeking God to-day. Many of them 
believe that they must fight Him because they cannot accept the 
War-Lord, the God of social injustice, whom the world of to- 
day is offering them. Will the churches — and nobody will deny 
that there are hopeful signs — grasp what may be their last 
chance in Europe? Will organisations like the World’s Student 
Christian Federation live up to their task of helping to bring this 
new generation into the clear light of certainty? Will the unseen 
community of those who seek become an organised force in the 
service of God, the basis for the establishment of God’s Holy 
Catholic Church on earth ? “ Seek ” said our Master, “ and ye 
shall find ”. 
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Zusammenfassung 


Augenblicklich ist das religiose Leben in einem Autoritatsrausch. 
Junge Anhinger aller Religionen verteidigen wieder leidenschaftlich die 
Lehren ihrer eigenen Konfession. Alte Dogmen und Liturgien werden 
wieder in neuer Verehrung betrachtet ; in ihnen wird der wahre Sinn des 
Lebens neu entdeckt. Ob sie nun Neo-Calvinisten, Neo-Thomisten oder 
Kinder der Orthodoxen Kirche sind, alle wollen sie ihre eigene Kirche 
tuber die anderen erheben. Hier ist zweifellos ein brennendes Suchen 
nach Wahrheit, eine starke religidse Ueberzeugung. 

Aber unendlich zahlreicher sind die im Kampf um Gott miide 
gewordenen, die in ihren Mutterkirchen Zuflucht suchen, in dem Wunsche, 
die erdriickende Verantwortung fiir die Erreichung ihres eigenen Seelen- 
heils abzulegen. 

Eine solche Lage der Dinge ware kaum bedrohlich, sondern sogar 
wiinschenswert, wenn die Kirchen selbst ihre geistige integrale Autoritat 
aufrecht erhalten hatten. Ihre ganze Stellungnahme aber wahrend 
des Krieges, die Art und Weise, in der sie heute ihren religiédsen 
Glauben auf den sozialen Kampf unserer Tage ,, anwenden “, zeigt uns 
deutlich, dass sie das nicht getan haben. Die Kirchen, die ihre geistige 
Autoritat nicht behaupten kénnen, schliessen ein Kompromiss mit den 
weltlichen Machten, um ihre Unterstiitzung zu gewinnen ; und theolo- 
gische Spitzfindigkeiten helfen ihnen, dem Gesetz Gottes Trotz zu bieten. 
Das ist es, was es heute dem Arbeiter so schwer macht, seinen Weg zu 
Gott zu finden. Auch denen ist es schwer, die an der Ungerechtigkeit 
einer herrschenden Klasse leiden oder auch an den Folgen ungesunder 
ee (z. B tibertriebener Nationalismus), die von den Kirchen geduldet 
werden. 

Die oben erwahnten Str6mungen innerhalb der Kirchen, die ihren 
Weg zuriick zu den wahren Quellen eines gemeinsamen Dienstes fiir 
Gott finden wollen, haben wenig Einfluss auf das religidse Leben Europas 
gehabt. Manche ihrer Fiihrer und Mitarbeiter haben fiir sich die Reinheit 
der geistlichen Autoritat der Kirche wieder zur Geltung gebracht ; aber 
ihrer sind sehr wenige, und sie konnen sich nicht immer allen verstandlich 
machen. Die Bewegungen selbst haben eine spezifisch theologische 
Ausdrucksweise entwickelt, welche nur wenigen und vielfach nur Theo- 
logen zuganglich ist. Andrerseits aber haben die Bewegungen auch 
nicht immer den Konflikt zwischen ihrem Streben nach irdischer Macht 
und dem Gehorsam zum Willen Gottes gelést. Und so finden wir Seite 
an Seite : ein wahres Streben nach geistlicher Wirklichkeit und den 
schlimmsten politischen und sozialen Aberglauben. Dies Phanomen 
erklaren kénnte nur ein Psychoanalyst, nicht aber ein Nationalékonom, 
der ich bin. 

Francis Miller bat mich, einen Artikel fiir ,, Student World “ tiber 
», Liberale Str6mungen in den europdischen Hochschulen “ zu schreiben. 
Ich fiirchte, im folgenden wird wenig ,, Liberalismus “ zu finden sein. 
Die heutige Hochschuljugend ist nicht liberal, vor allem nicht in religidsen 
Fragen, wenn wir fiir den Augenblick annehmen, dass es tiberhaupt 
Fragen gibt, die nicht religiés sind. Auf diesem europadischen Kontinent, 
der bis in seine Grundfesten aufgeriittelt worden ist, mtissen denkende 
Menschen zu radikalen Meinungen hinneigen. 

Die heutige Jugend Europas ist radikal. Ueber die deutsche Jugend- 
bewegung ist bereits genug geschrieben worden (vgl. auch meinen Artikel 
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in der Aprilnummer 1929 von Vox Studentium : ,, Erklarung der 
Deutschen Jugendbewegung “). Aehnliche Str6mungen, wenn auch 
nicht so ausgepragt, sind tiberall zu finden : die Jugend wollte es nicht 
dulden, dass man sich in ihren Sinn fiir Selbstverantwortung einmische. 
Zuerst war es nur ein Kampf um gréssere Freiheit und Ausdruck seiner 
selbst ; nachher aber begann die Revolte gegen Heim, Schule, Kirche. 
Die Jugend wollte entdecken, was die Welt wirklich war. In diesem 
Stadium befindet sich auch heute noch ein grosser Teil der europdischen 
Jugend. Es war vor allem ein Kampf um Tatsachen : Geschlechtsfragen, 
soziale und internationale Beziehungen. Ein Streben nach einem Gedan- 
kensystem, das die bereits bekannten Tatsachen einschliesst und das als 
Anhaltspunkt fiir die Taten der Einzelnen gilt. 

Eine Unzahl von ,, Systemen “ und ,, Weltanschaungen “ wurde 
entdeckt. Manche geben sich mit dem Grundsatz zufrieden, dass nur 
diejenigen, die nie rauchen oder trinken, als Menschen angesehen werden 
k6nnen. Aber es gibt andere die tiefer dringen, und sie sind Europas 
Hoffnung. Denn sie suchen das Absolute, wenn sie auch die ,, Autori- 
taten “ die sich ihnen aufdrangen, brutal ablehnen. 

Gott ist das Absolute. Die Zeit kommt, da uns die Tatsachen erdriicken, 
wenn wir nicht die Existenz einer héheren Weltordnung anerkennen, 
d.h. wenn sich uns Gott nicht in der Beziehung der Dinge zueinander 
offenbart. Ich bin kein Theologe und wage deshalb sicht, das Erlebnis 
niederzuschreiben, das viele von uns gehabt haben. Aber das will ich 
sagen, dass den, der im Ernst sucht, die Gnade erreicht. Und in diesem 
grossen Augenblick verstehen wir, dass wir nur mit Seiner Hilfe mit den 
Tatsachen fertig werden kénnen. Erst dann begreifen wir, dass es keine 
Wand zwischen der weltlichen und der kirchlichen Autoritat geben kann, 
sondern dass es nur eine Autoritat gibt, die absolut ist : Gottes Wille. 
Diese Autoritét kann sich in einer menschlichen Einrichtung wie der 
Kirche verkérpern, aber die Kirche darf keine Kompromisse schliessen, 
sondern muss danach streben, dass der Wille Gottes das Héchste im 
Leben der Menschheit darstellt. 

Diese Einstellung ist ebensoweit vom Kulturoptimismus Europas der 
Vorkriegszeit und des heutigen Amerika wie vom Pessimismus, der heute 
in Europa so haufig ist, entfernt. Wir wissen, der allzu leichte Optimismus 
ist falsch, insofern als er glaubt, dass es geniigt, mehr Automobile zu 
fabrizieren und ein moralisches Leben zu fiihren, um das Reich Gottes 
zu erlangen. Aber Pessimisten sind wir nicht, denn wir wissen, dass 
Gott in dieser Welt wirkt, und dass seine Liebe unerschdépflich ist. 

Tausende von jungen Menschen suchen heute Gott, bewusst oder 
unbewusst. Manche meinen Ihn bek’ampfen zu miissen, da sie den 
Kriegsgott, den Gott der sozialen Ungerechtigkeit, den ihnen die heutige 
Welt bietet, nicht anerkennen kénnen. Werden die Kirchen die letzten 
ihnen bleibenden Chancen ergreifen? Werden Organisationen wie der 
Christliche Studentenweltbund dieser neuen Generation zum gemein- 
samen Ausdruck verhelfen? Wird die unsichtbare Gemeinschaft derer, 
die suchen, eine organisierte Macht im Dienste Gottes werden — ausser- 
halb oder innerhalb der Kirche? Suchet, so werdet Ihr finden, spricht 
unser Herr. 
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Das TECHNISCHE ZEITALTER, von Hanns Like. Publishers : 
Furcheverlag, Berlin, geb. 6.— RM.., brosch. — 4.80. RM. 


Der Generalsekretar der Deutschen Christlichen Studenten- 
Vereinigung hat uns mit diesem Buch ein Werk von ganz 
besonderer Bedeutung geschenkt. Er ringt um den Sinn des 
“ technischen Zeitalters ”, unserer eigenen Gegenwart, in einem 
zwischen niichternster Erwagung und leidenschaftlicher Ergriffen- 
heit gespannten Denken, das den Leser mit fortreisst. Das 
Buch ist eine starke Erweisung des biblischen Realismus, der 
wohl die starkste Eigenart der deutschen Bewegung ausmacht, 
jener Haltung, die die volle ungekiirzte biblische Offenbarung, 
ohne jede idealistische Verbiegung oder bloss ethisierende 
Verwisserung mitten in das brausende Leben der Gegenwart 
stellt. Von dem Reichtum des Inhalts kann nur einiges ange- 
deutet werden. Sorgfaltige Auseinandersetzung mit der bishe- 
rigen deutschen Philosophie der Technik ergibt, dass der bisher 
tibliche Ausgang vom erkenntnis-theoretischen Kritizismus zum 
Verstindnis der Technik nicht geniigt. Vielmehr fordert sie als 
“ Realisierung ” im vollsten Sinne einen “ erkenntnis-theore- 
tischen Boden ”, “ auf dem Ideales und Reales eine organische 
Einheit bilden ”. Von da her gewinnt fiir ihre Sinngebung der 
biblische Schépferglaube entscheidende Bedeutung. In den 
nachfolgenden geschichtsphilosophischen Untersuchungen steht 
neben einer freudigen Bejahung der technischen Arbeit, die ihre 
Wurzel nicht nur in der Naturentdeckung des Humanismus, 
sondern auch in der Entdeckung des Berufs durch die Reformation 
hat, doch die klare Erkenntnis ihrer Damonie, die den Wagemut 
und echt-technischen Drang zu_ Riicksichtslosigkeit und 
Unmenschlichkeit verzerrt. Der tiefste Grund hierfiir wird in 
der menschlichen Erbschuld erkannt, von der die brutalisierte 
Technik eine Auswirkung ist - gewiss nur eine Auswirkung unter 
vielen andern, aber vermége ihrer schdpferischen Kraft die 
grauenvollste. Vielleicht hatte man hier eine scharfere Formu- 
lierung als der Verfasser sie bringt, tiber die Notwendigkeit der 
Damonisierung der Technik und iiber den Ort, den das technische 
Zeitalter in der Geschichte Gottes mit der Menschheit einnimmt, 
erwarten diirfen. In jedem Falle jedoch tritt auf dem Hinter- 
grunde des Gesamtbildes unseres Zeitalters die Erlésung, die 
in dem Christus Gottes geschenkt ist, nicht nur als einzige 
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Lésung fiir unsere Gegenwart, sondern als Sinngebung fiir alle 
Geschichte tiberhaupt klar heraus. Weitere Kapitel des Buches 
befassen sich sodann mit dem Problem der Rationalisierung und 
charakterisieren sowohl ihre relative Berechtigung innerhalb 
ihres eigensten Bereiches, des Arbeitslebens, als auch ihre 
todliche Wirkung, wenn sie in die Gebiete des Staates, des Berufes, 
des Familienlebens und unseres Verhiltnisses zum Leib iiber- 
greifen, in iiberzeugender Weise. Spenglers messerscharfes 
Wort iiber das rationalisierte Familienleben der Gegenwart : 
“Statt der Kinder haben sie Probleme ” findet hier eine tief- 
greifende Weiterfiihrung und Begriindung. 

Das Buch klingt aus in einem machtvollen Bekenntnis zum 
Evangelium als der Kraft Gottes, die als einzige auch im “ eisernen 
Zeitalter der Technik ,, und in der vom Todeskeim erfiillten 
Zeit der Rationalisierung blutvolles, wahrhaftiges, iiber- 
schwengliches Leben méglich macht. 

Fiir eine internationale Leserwelt werden einige Bemer- 
kungen iiber vélkerpsychologische Grundlagen fiir die technische 
Arbeit verschiedener Lander, besonders Amerikas und Deutsch- 
lands, besonders wichtig sein. 


JoacHim MULLER. 


Das ‘TECHNISCHE ZEITALTER. (The Technical Age) by Hanns 
Lilje, Publishers : Furcheverlag, Berlin, geb. 6.— Mk. brosch. 
4.80. — Mk. 


The General Secretary of the German Christian Student 
Movement, Hanns Lilje, presents to us in his “ Technisches Zeit- 
alter” a book of special significance. Its great theme is the 
search for the meaning of our own time, “ the Technical Age ”. 
The subject is treated in a manner of thinking of high tension. 
The special strength of the book consists in a very impressive 
combination of the most sober consideration and the most 
passionate affection. On the whole it is an expression of the 
“ biblical realism ”, one of the outstanding features of the German 
Movement, which tries to put the full biblical revelation without 
anyidealistic declination or mere moralising interpretation 
straight into the agitated life of our time. 

Some hints to the richness of the contents of the book may 
suffice. From a careful consideration of the German philosophy 
of the technics until now, the author draws the consequence 
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that it does not suffice to base the understanding of technics 
upon the erkenntnis-theoretischen criticism (of Kant). Technics 
as “ realisation ” in the fullest meaning of the word, demand 
rather a foundation on a philosophical cognition (erkenntnis- 
theoretischen Boden) which guarantees the organic unity of 
ideality and reality. From this point of view the biblical faith in 
God as the Creator becomes decisively significant for a philo- 
sophical understanding of technics. In the examination which 
follows under the point of view of historical philosophy, the 
author,on the one hand, acknowledges fully the high value of 
technical work which is rooted not only in the humanistic 
discovery of nature, but also in the discovery of the “ Beruf” 
(profession as calling) by the Reformation. On the other hand 
we find the clear recognition of the demonic features which 
pervert the very instinct and courage of the technician into 
inhuman brutality. The deepest reason for that is found in the 
original sin of men of which brutalised technics is an effect, 
— certainly only one effect amongst many others, but because 
of its creative power the most dangerous one. Perhaps one 
would like to find here a sharper formulation of the necessity 
of the demonisation of technics and more consideration of the 
place of the Technical Age in God’s historical acting with 
mankind. In any case, however, salvation as it is given in God’s 
Christ is clearly pointed out as not only the unique answer to 
the quest of our present time, but as the only reality which 
gives meaning (sense) to the whole human history. 

Further chapters of the book are concerned with the problem 
of rationalisation and characterise its relative right in the industrial 
realm as well as its deadly effect if it invades the domain of the 
state, the professional and family life and our own relation to 
our body. The extremely sharp declaration of Spengler regarding 
the rationalised family life of our time : “ Instead of children 
they have problems” finds a very strong foundation and 
completion. The book finishes with a powerful confession of 
the Gospel as the power of God which, as the only one, makes 
possible life, real, true, abundant life, even in our time menaced 
by the germ of death of rationalisation. 

Some remarks about the psychological foundation of the 
technical work in different countries, especially in America and 
Germany, will be especially significant for an international 
circle of readers. 
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DER GoTTESMENSCH. Evangelische Reden iiber Lebensfragen, 
von Heinrich Rendtorff. Publishers : Furchevelag, Berlin. 216 
Seiten. Brosh. 5.— Mk. In Ganzleinen geb. 6.— Mk. 


Die Bedeutung dieser Reden liegt darin, dass sie in ernster, 
tiefer und packender Weise Fragen behandeln, die in uns 
Menschen der Gegenwart lebendig sind, und auf die wir eine 
eindeutige Antwort suchen. Die Antwort, die der Verfasser 
gibt, ist klar und bestimmt ; sie will nichts anderes sein, als das 
Wort Goittes an uns persénlich. Die Reden sind herausgewachsen 
aus dem ganz einfachen, schlichten Lesen der Evangelien, aus 
dem Nachwandern der Wege, die Jesus ging, aus dem inneren 
Ho6ren seiner Worte und dem Nacherleben seiner Taten. So 
ist das Buch das Zeugnis eines, dem der Jesus der Evangelien 
begegnet ist, und zwar ein werbendes Zeugnis fiir den Gottes- 
menschen. Ueber den inneren Zusammenhang der Reden und 
ihre Absicht sagt der Verfasser im Vorwort selbst: ‘‘ Darin 
bilden die folgenden Reden eine Einheit, dass sie das Menschen- 
leben verstehen und deuten méchten von Christus aus, dass sie 
zu Christus hinfiihren moéchten von den Fragen und Néten und 
Kampfen des Menschenlebens aus, dass sie zu einer Anschauung 
verhelfen méchten, aus der heraus man sein Leben fiihren kann, 
einer Anschauung vom Gottesmenschen. Zu Gottesmenschen 
berufen sind wir, denn der Gottesmensch ist Christus’. Das 
Buch behandelt in drei Teilen : 1) Vom Lebenswege des Gottes- 
menschen : Begegnungen mit Jesus. 2) Vom Lebensziel des 
Gottesmenschen : Gott wartet. 3) Von der Lebensgestaltung des 
Gottesmenschen : Menschen fiir Gott. Wir méchten das wert- 
volle Buch herzlich empfehlen und es in den Handen vieler 
Studenten wissen, die um die Lésung ihrer persénlichen Lebens- 


fragen ringen. 
Lic. Dr. JOHANNES SCHNEIDER. 


Der GOTTESMENSCH. (Man of God) Evangelical lectures on the 
Problem of Life, by Dr. Heinrich Rendtorff. Publishers : 
Furcheverlag, Berlin, 216 pp. Price: paper cover. 5 — RM. 
bound in linen 6. — RM. 


These lectures have a great significance because they deal 
in a most sincere, deep and striking manner with those problems 
and questions that confront the present, day men most urgently 
and for which we have to find a satisfactory conclusion. The 
solution which the writer reaches is clear and definite. It 
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presents nothing else than the direct words of God to us. 
These lectures are a result of a simple and unsophisticated 
reading of the Gospel. They are the outcome of spiritually 
passing through the experiences and deeds of Jesus, of listening 
to a deeper meaning in his words and of wandering the same 
ways as he did. And in this way the book is testimony of a man 
who has met the Jesus of the Gospel. It embodies a call to 
“ Man of God.” In the preface the writer speaking the deeper 
connection of the lectures and their purpose as follows : — writes 
“ These addresses are so identical to each other, as they trA to 
comprehend and see the life of the man through Christ, as they 
want to lead to Christ through the problems, needs and struggles 
of human life and so help to a perception of life which will be 
an aid to us in passing through this life — a conception of the man 
of God. We are called to become men of God, the real person- 
ification of whom we find in Christ ”. The book is divided 
into three parts which are classified as follows : 1) “ The course 
of life of the man of God : meetings with Jesus.” 2) “ The goal 
of life of the man of God : God is waiting.” 3) How has the 
man of God to shape his life? Men called to God. We want 
to recommend this valuable book, especially to the many stud- 
ents who are trying to find a solution to their personal life 
problems. 
Lic. Dr. JOHANNES SCHNEIDER. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD IN THE LIFE OF THE WorRLD, Publishers: 
British Student Christian Movement 32 Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, pp. 219. Price 2/6d. 


This book is a report of sixteen addresses delivered by 
fourteen speakers at the eighth Quadrennial Conference of the 
Student Christian Movement in Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is only as such that it can be understood and only as a report 
of addresses will the reader find it tolerable. To expect a sober 
justification of a theological view of the universe is to court 
exasperation. For the words are the hot words of speech; the 
emotional temperature fluctuates rapidly; climaxes appear on 
every other page ; each speaker has his one and only opportunity 
to tell the news which is on the tip of his tongue. For all that 
the book should be read as a whole because it hangs together 
about a single purpose — the militant, aggressive exposition of 
the Christian Faith. The Gospel of the Coming Christianity is 
spoken to the students of to-day. 
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Fortunately it is possible to recapture something of the 
emotional atmosphere which was the context of the addresses by 
reading Mr. Shillito’s far-seeing and revealing “ Impression ”, 
and Mr. Hall’s introductory address. But even so it will be 
difficult to make coherent sense out of the book by reading 
straight through it. It were better to take first Vocation and 
Fellowship (The Master of Balliol) with the Call to Missionary 
Service (J.H. Oldham) and the Purpose of God (R.O. Hall), 
and so to face the need which was confronted by speakers and 
listeners alike at the Conference. 

The Master of Balliol gives a grim picture of the change 
that has recently come over the world in the “ mutual inter- 
dependence which is as a whole humanity depersonalised ”, 
and the currency of cold impersonal phrases which has produced 
so deep a feeling of impotence in the individual and is significant 
of the challenge of the “new irreligion”. This feeling of 
impotence has forced to utterance the cry “Is God dead? ”. 
That is the question which the other addresses must answer, 
and for the answer the Master of Balliol gives two suggestions. 
First, we must have enough conviction that God has a purpose 
for the world to look for his purpose for ourselves ; again, belief 
in God’s purpose operating at the centre of my own life must 
be sufficiently grounded and vital to enable me to venture in 
search of it at the circumference. Secondly, the reality of the 
forces of the spirit will be especially made known to us in a group 
following a selfless aim with a common purpose. Accepting the 
challenge of the “new irreligion” Mr. Oldham asserts the 
answer in the universal claim of Christianity. Challenge for 
challenge : if Christianity means life and love to me, so it must 
to all men : and the results of the belief in the universality of 
Christ must not be shirked : the West needs Eastern Evangelists 
as greatly as the East needs Western Missionaries, and the need 
for men so convinced of the Purpose of God as to preach that 
news in any station of life is urgent as never before. These two 
addresses, in which the argument is formidably and unflinchingly 
sustained, form the background against which to view the rest. 
They set the battle in array and state the names and nature of 
the combatants. 


The other addresses fall into three groups: 


(1) Two by Mr. Barry, by Canon Raven and Dr. Maltby, 
(2) The series entitled “ God at work in the World ”, and 
(3) The last five in the book. 
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(1) In his “The Choice Christ made” Mr. Barry tells the 
Christian Gospel of the Purpose of God visible and effectual in 
Christ’s decision to give and live God upon earth rather than 
to be the prophet of one programme of social reform, “ Bethlehem 
makes the world at home” : God’s purpose did show itself in 
Jesus who chose the pearl of great price — the making known the 
character of God. In Christ the sources and centre of life are 
made sure. Canon Raven’s task was to clear the ground for this 
Gospel which has to be understood in the world of to-day’s 
thinking. The revolution in human knowledge, he declared, 
cannot be ignored and goes on through a fascinating history 
of the development of organic and inorganic structures of life, in 
the sequence “purpose, choice, mind, worship”, to find love as 
the reality. But the ground to be cleared is not only intellectual : 
when the grounds for the Christian Assumption have been 
justified there remains, as Dr. Maltby says, the moral conflict 
in the soul of every man since Christ in choosing “left the bounds 
of human freedom where they were ” thus involving man not 
in one “tight-lipped self-denial”, but in a continuous opportunity 
of free response to a known person. With this taken as read 
Mr. Barry can approach the Community of the Loyal — of 
disciples, as the vehicles of Christian Universalism of which the 
Character is the Divinity of Christ. This society is the “focus 
of the new humanity ” implementing the purpose of God in the 
life of the world. 


(2) As Canon Raven describes the field of thought in which 
the Christian Gospel must be understood, so Dr. Koo, Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Andrews lay bare what sort of world it is in which it 
must be lived. China in Dr. Koo’s masterly analysis reveals 
the channels in which we may expect to see the Purpose of God 
operating through the remaking of a nation where the changes 
lead to new tasks and above all to the need for devoted men. 
Mr. Andrews tells of this Purpose frustrated through the false 
basis of racial relationships and the growth of race-churches : 
where he appeals to men to surmount colour bars by love. 
Mr. Turner asks that slavery to wealth divisions and the growth 
of stunted lives may be checked and over-ruled by charity and 
co-operation. In his first paper, Archbishop Temple answers 
the question “Can the Purpose of God work through the Christian 
Church? ” While admitting the failure of the Church he defends 
it against the popular attack. He does not disparage criticism 
but asks for it rather from within than without. Above all he 
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asks for men realising a responsibility in and to the Church. 
This appeal to the individual is a marked characteristic of each 
of these four addresses, in every case it has the final word and 
it is to the individual’s relation to the call of the Purpose of God 
that the five last addresses are devoted. 


(3) They contain Professor Macmurray’s very impressive 
plea for a new understanding of discipleship in terms of friend- 
ship — an address which had a more remarkable influence 
than any other; and Mr. Whale’s definition of the nature of 
friendship, of the world’s need thereof and man’s hopes of its 
attainment. Canon Spanton contributes a sharper statement of 
the responsibilities involved in man’s friendship with God. 
The Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of Liverpool conclude 
the series with addresses on the Dedication of the Mind and of 
Life. In the former the method of the whole book is strikingly 
justified. Dr. Maltby had said “every new fact comes home 
to our religion and cries “Make room for me.” And so it had 
been. The addresses are nothing if not courageous and they 
face the music in an honest attempt to see a Christian view of the 
world which is hospitable to all the known facts and is indeed 
their true interpretation. This, Archbishop Temple says, must 
be so. Christian philosophers, artists, scientists and theologians 
we must have, and they must pursue truth for its own sake even, 
it may be, at the cost of losing faith. Freedom in the dedication 
of the mind is absolute. To the reaching of this two-fold ideal 
this book is an important and unique contribution, invaluable 
to any who wish to understand the hopes and difficulties of 
British students and something of Christianity as it comes to 


them. 
H.B. 


JERUSALEM MEETING. INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 1928. 
Publishers : International Missionary Council, London, 2 Eaton 
Gate, S. W. 1. and New York City, 419 Fourth Avenue. 1928. 
8 volumes. Price : 25/. 


The cause of Christian Missions is still sometimes looked at as 
belonging only to the realm of parish work and private Christian 
enterprises. It is too often ignored or even despised by scientist 
or intellectual leaders, except when through the help of individual 
missionaries they obtain valuable documents on ethnology and on 
other religions or illustrations of the theories which they advocate. 

That the missionary enterprise is of importance, and growingly 
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so, not only to the Christian Church but also in problems of race 
relationships, economics, methods of education, industrialism and 
rural enterprises, has been made very clear in recent years. The 
“* Jerusalem Conference ”’ has proved it unquestionably. 

That Conference marked an epoch in the history of Christian 
Missions. The wealth of the material used for the preparation of 
the Jerusalem Conference, the account of the discussion at the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council, as well as the 
addresses delivered and the official statements of the conference, 
have been compiled in eight volumes, very well edited. 

The first volume is fundamental : “ The Christian Life and 
Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of Thought and 
Life ” ; it gives in a condensed yet clear form the motive of 
Christian Missions and deals with its subject in the light of a 
thorough study of Christianity in relation to other religions and to 
present-day systems of thought: Christianity and Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Islam, Secular civilisation, and the 
Christian task. It closes with the “ Christian Message ” on which 
“the Council, after long discussion and much searching of heart, 
united in its endeavour to express its conviction of the grounds of 
the world-wide Christian evangelistic movement, the motives 
which inspire it, the spirit in which it should be carried on and the 
end at which it should aim. ” 

The seven following volumes deal with : “ Religious Educa- 
tion”, “ The relation between the Younger and the Older 
Churches ”, “ The Christian Mission in the Light of Race 
Conflict ”, “ The Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial 
Problems ”, “ International Missionary Cooperation ”, “ Address- 
es on General Subjects ” 

Every serious student of Christian Missions should read the 
whole series. The readers of the “ Student World ” are sure to 
find of special interest the volumes on religious education and on 
race conflict. 

In addition to excellent analyses of significant tendencies 
in modern education or of the relation of Christian education to 
national systems Volume II gives a most stimulating paper by 
Canon E. Raven, on “ The Teaching Methods of Jesus ”, and also 
suggestive comments on education from the Mission field (India, 
Ceylon, China, Africa). 

Few questions are of greater importance in missionary work 
than the race conflict in its various aspects. It may be difficult to 
those who were not present at Jerusalem to realise the complexity, 
the delicacy and the difficulties which marked the work of the 
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Commission dealing with race relationships, but they will appre- 
ciate the far reaching implications of its statement which is 
moderate to win the support of large constituencies unaccustomed 
to swift movements and at the same time very courageous, even 
daring,onsome points. This, together with records of discussions, 
are to be found in Volume IV. 

A special feature of the Jerusalem conference was the attention 
given to rural and industrial problems. The contents of the volume 
on these subjects are by no means exhaustive but they represent a 
serious effort to investigate and pioneer, in spheres of peculiar 
importance too often left in the past by missionary leaders to 
governments, to lay specialists or to nobody at all. The mention of 
contributors highly qualified in economics such as Mr. H. A. 
Grimshaw of the I.L.O. and Prof. R. H. Tawney of London, 
Dr. Butterfield of Michigan and Mr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the 
Phelps Stokes Foundation are sufficient to indicate the impor- 
tance of Volumes V and VI. 

Volume III, on Younger and Older Churches and Volume VII 
on Missionary Cooperation are of a somewhat more technical and 
specialised character. No church leader or member of a board of a 
Missionary society can afford to miss them. But even uninformed 
laymen and students in Missions can find there sources of great 
interest and information : i.e. the Appendices of Vol. III for 
instance contain a series of official statements on “ Devolution ” 
and on the constitutions of some recently developed Churches on 
the mission field, and Vol. VII gives in full the masterly address of 
Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the Conference, on “ The Future 
of International Missionary Cooperation. ” Nothing will render 
more vivid and real the variety of the contributions made to the 
conference by Christian leaders of all races than the addresses on 
general subjects contained in Volume VIII. 

At a time when the pressure of life and possibly also a certain 
slackness of mind multiply the demand for magazine articles or 
“ potted ” editions of bulky books it is a real relief to find on 
one’s table such an impressive series of volumes dealing with 
thoroughness and courage with one great theme: Christian 
Missions. It is also significant that the variety of its contributors in 
experience, race, nationality and church affiliation is not less than 
the variety of the aspects of the enterprise. The overwhelming 
majority of the contributors come from either North America or 
from Great Britain where missionary interest, missionary science, 
and missionary support have been particularly developed in the 
course of the last century. 
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Besides those already mentioned a few names will be sufficient 
to indicate the value of these volumes on Jerusalem 1928 : the 
Archbishop of York (Rt. Rev. W. Temple), the late Canon 
Gairdner (Cairo), The Rev. John A. Mackay (Latin America), 
the Rev. J. H. Oldham and the Rev. W. Paton (Secretaries 
of the International Missionary Council), Dr. Robert Speer, 
Prof. W. E. Hocking, Dr. Rufus M. Jones (U.S.A.), Rev. E. 
Stanley Jones (India), for the continent of Europe, the Archbishop 
of Upsala (Rt Rev. Soederblom), Prof. K. Heim (Germany). 
From among the most popular contributors from the Far East and 
the African race: Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. K. T. Paul (India), the 
Rev. Cheng Ching Yi, Mr. David Yui (China), Rev. John Hope 
(U.S. A.) and Mr. Max Yergan (South Africa). 

The “ Jerusalem Meeting” in eight volumes will be of little 
use to the superficial reader ; to the student of missionary methods 
and ideals it will be a precious source of information and of 
reference for years to come. To either the uninformed seeker or 
to the specialist on the dynamic power of the Christian Church in 
the world, the Jerusalem data are sure to be a source of inspiration. 

The road covered between Edinburgh 1g1o and Jerusalem 
1928 is remarkable. Probably another conference will come in a 
decade or two, and its report will mark new progress again. It 
may record that an even larger share has been offered to thinkers 
and specialists of the Far East, of Africa, of the Near East and of 
the continent of Europe, a greater contribution secured from 
women and on women’s work, and possibly — who knows — a 
substantial section devoted to other branches of the Christian 
Church, and particularly to the missionary work of the Church of 
Rome. 

H. L. HEnrrop. 
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